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The author hopes that the following pages will 
meet with the approval of his clerical brethren, as 
being an effort to expound the great principles of 
the Atonement in a plain and popular manner. 
The subject, which has long been the battle- 
ground of sects and parties, is one of difficulty, 
and unhappily is now the theme of graye con- 
tentions even " among ourselves." He has desired 
to shrink from no view of the subject because of 
its difficulty ; but he trusts that his readers wiU 
find the great principles lie has set forth, agreeahle 
to the unity of the faith, the standard of the word 
of God, and the formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land. He humbly ventures to remind his clerical 
brethren, that as St. Paul went about preaching one 
absorbing truth, " Jesus Christ and him crucified,'* 
so should all spiritual overseers desire before all 
things to "teach and preach Jesus Christ" 
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(Acts V. 42 ; xx. 20, 21 ; Col. i. 28) and labour 
to ground their flocks in the way of salvation. 
This is the one grand subject which we are bound 
to teach in our pulpits, in our national schools, in 
the cottage, and at the bedside ; for it is the basis 
of individual happiness, of national regeneration, 
of acquittal in the day of judgment, and of the 
eternal praises of Heaven. Whenever we meet a 
human being we meet with one personally in- 
terested in our subject. Should these pages stim- 
ulate any teacher in his great work, or assist any 
of the. taught, whether old men or children, to 
clear views on this vital and personal subject, the 
author wiU receive his reward, and thank God for 
the honour of doing aught to promote that cause 
which will triumph over aU, and which, though 
entrusted to earthen vessels, needs not the feeble 
help which is graciously associated with its ulti- 
mate and infallible triumph. 

May God the Holy Spirit take of " the things 
of Christ and show them unto us." May He 
" open our understandings that we may under- 
stand the Scriptures,'* and beKeve to the saving 
of our souls. 
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Proof of the importance of the subject — ^The meaning of 
Atonement — The difficulties in the way of an Atonement 
arise from God's Holiness, Truth and Justice — ^Explana- 
tion of some of the principles of Justice which bear on 
the inquiry. 

PAKT I. 

BELATIONSHIP. 

The first point which Justice requires is Belationship — ^It re- 
quires that the Saviour must be connected with the 
sinner, and rejects the blood of bulls and goats as worth- 
less — Justice requires that the same nature that sinned 
should suffer — ^Belationship requisite for the kinsman's 
Tight — ^Why Christ's Atonement does not profit the 
Angels — The principle of Bepresentation considered and 
illustrated from the law of Moses — A statement of the 
doctrine of Christ's two natures, 

PAET II. 

BEPABATION. 

Justice requires a two-fold Beparation in kind and degree — 
Beparation in kind for Adam's sin — Explanation of terms 
and of the idea. 
(1) Adam's self-exaltation must be balanced by 
Christ's self-humiliation. 
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(2) Adam's want of confidence in Gk>d must be 
balanced by Christ's life of faith. 

(3) Adam's disobedience must be balanced by Christ's 
obedience unto death. 

The question of degree — 

The degree of man's guilt is from the human level to that of 
the Divine Mature — The Eeparation must measure the 
same interval, and will be incomplete if it reaches onlj 
to some level between the two extremes. 

PART III. 

OBEDIEirCE. 

Obedience considered as a positive debt due to the law, on its 
own claims, to fulfil its requirements and earn its reward. 

PAET lY. 

BUFFEBJNa. 

Suffering is the result of sin, and is the penalty of the law — 
What the penalty of the law is — It is sorrow, pain, and 
death — Whether spiritual and eternal death form part 
of the direct threat of the law in the first instance — 
Christ's sufferings, in mind, and body — The justice of the 
innocent suffering for the guilty considered. 

Further inquiries — 

(1) Whether Christ bore the special sins of indi- 
viduals. 

(2) The manner in which this might be accomplished. 

(3) The amount of his suffering. 

(4) The extent of his Atonement. 

(5) Whether the sinner's condemnation is a second 
payment of justice 

(6) Eternal death the consequence of rejection of the 
Gospel. 
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PAET V. 

HOLT STirrEEING. 

The quality of Clirist's sufferings considered — That which 
would purge others from sin, must have no sin of its 
own — Illustrated by the law of Moses. 
Christ's perfect holiness— 

In nature, \ 

In act, / towards God 
In word, ( and man. 
In thought, J 
This moral purity gaye the required quality to his sufferings. 

PAET VI. 

MEBIT. 

Merit is opposed to duty — No creature can have merit before 
God — But Christ, being God, can have merit — The ser- 
vices which Christ rendered to God, for which He claims 
his reward, as a matter of right. 

(1) He vindicated God's character and glorified his law. 

(2) He developed the new attribute of grace. 

(3) He presented God with a Bedeemed Church to 

praise and worship Him. 
God acknowledges Christ's merits and has promised to reward 
Him for his meritorious humiliation and obedience unto 
death — "Without this element all the previous ones are 
valueless. 

PAET vn. 

AUTHOBIZATIOK. 

Persons must have a rightful authority for any special work 
or their acts may not be valid — God has appointed Christ 
to his office as a Saviour and made Him his Prophet, 
Priest, and King — All that Christ does bears the stamp 
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of God's authority, and the Supreme Judge consents to 
accept his sufferings and death, as a satisfaction to the 
law, and an expiation of sin. 

CONCLUSION. 

Becapitulation of the previous elements — They form an Atone- 
ment of absolute perfection — Our duty is, not to try to 
improve it or add to it, but to accept it freely. 
The pleas of the natural heart refuted — 

1. Bepentance will not save us. 

2. Nor prayer. 

3. Nor the plea of our having done no harm. 

4. Nor the fallacy that we have done our duty. 

5. Nor the mercy of God, apart from Christ. 
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Gr4NT, Lord, that as we are baptized into the death of thy 
blessed Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, so by continual morti- 
fying our corrupt affections we may be buried with him ; and 
that through the grave, and gate of death, we may pass to our 
joyftd resurrection ; for his merits, who died, and was buried, 
and rose again for us, thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Almighty God, who hast given thine only Son to be unto 
us both a sacrifice for sin, and also an ensample of godly life ; 
Give us grace that we may always most thankftilly receive 
that his inestimable benefit, and also daily endeavour ourselves 
to follow the blessed steps of his most holy Hfe ; through the 
same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

God, who as at this time didst teach the hearts of thy faith- 
* ftil people, by the sending to them the light of thy Holy 
Spirit ; Grant us by the same Spirit to have a right judgment 
in all things, and evermore to rejoice in his holy comfort ; 
through the merits of Christ Jesus our Saviour, who Kveth 
and reigneth with thee, in the unity of the same Spirit, one 
God, world without end. Amen. 
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introduction. 

My dear Friends, 

1. When I have been visiting 
among your cottages, or have at- 
tended the bedside of any who have 
been sick, and have spoken to you 
about the concerns of your souls, I 
have generally found how few there 
were amongst us who could explain 
the way by which they hoped to be 
saved; and this must be a grief to 
one whose duty it is to plead with 
you on your souls' behalf in Christ's 
name. The reason of our ignorance 

B 
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is plain. It is because we have 
sinned and fallen away from Grod. 
In support of this I may quote 
many passages of Scriptui*e, and ask 
you to look out the following: 
Isa. i. 3, 4 ; Col. i. 21 ; Jas. iv. 4. 

But I can say no more upon this 
head, as I wish to keep to one point 
in the following pages, and we can- 
not explain everything in a little 
book; and sometimes a great book 
frightens people, and they will not 
read it because it requires too great 
an effort Imagine when you take 
these pages up itiat you are listening 
to the voice of a friend, whose tones 
will never vex you, but who will be 
glad to preach to you silently in 
your own homes for a long time. 
St. Paul said (Rom. x. 1), " Bre- 
thren, my heart's desire and prayer to 
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God for Israel is, that they might be 
saved." This is the wish of the 
Christian minister, who is trying to 
gather out of the world God's elect 
people, who are to be to the praise of 
the glory of Christ's grace in the last 
day. 

A great and good work reflects 
credit on those who do it, in like 
manner as our beautiful Church 
(whose picture I have put at the 
beginning of my book, so as to give 
it more favour in your eyes) is a 
praise to those who erected it and 
gave us such a free and noble gift. 

So Salvation is a great and good 
work ; yea, the very chief of God's 
works, and the angels will shout for 
joy when it is finished, when, all 
Christ's saved people stand before 
his throne, forming one perfect I'an- 
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somed body- — " a glorious church, 
not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing" (Eph. v. 27). It is for 
this great end that Christ's servants 
are labouring upon earth, and 
that I write these few simple pages, 
hoping that God the Holy Spirit, 
who uses the weak things of the 
world to confound the things that 
are mighty, may make them useful 
to many persons to the glory of God 
the Father, and of Jesus Christ his 
Son our Lord. 

Nor do I write only for the poor 
here and elsewhere, but for the rich 
as well ; some of whom, though they 
may have houses and lands, and read 
the new and clever books that come 
every day from the press, could not, 
perhaps, explain how they must be 
saved. Many of them, I fear, would 
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not give the right answer; they 
would be mixing up their supposed 
good works with those of Christ, and 
this, as I shall try to show, will not 
avail. And as they are more jealous 
of being reminded about their 
souls, though they are in the same 
need and danger, perhaps some of 
them will read this book, and derive 
good from its simple pages. This 
is my desire, for the rich as well as 
for the poor, who are all equal in 
the sight of God. 

Now first let that growing lad 
reach down yon Bible, which if it be 
not covered with dust, is perhaps be- 
cause so many other books are on it, 
and let him open it and show his 
father and mother how well he is 
learning to read at the National 
School; let him look out a text 
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when we come to one, and read it 
out in a loud clear voice, so that 
grandfather, although he may be 
somewhat deaf, may hear and under- 
stand also. 

My friends, in the following 
pages I have endeavoured to do 
more than simply say, We must be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ in order to be 
saved ; I have tried to explain how 
it is that He is the very Saviour 
whom we need, and to give a few 
reasons, which all who think may 
understand, why his blood is able 
to cleanse us from all sin. This will 
make the anxious soul feel more 
peaceful when it perceives more and 
more clearly on what a solid, safe 
foundation its hopes rest. I want 
to explain to you the glorious truth 

of the RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD IN 
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THE BEMissioN OF SINS, and how 
He is a just God and yet a Saviour. 
Now I shall be very plain, for I 
will think of the child and the dying 
man; not one hard word will I use if 
I can help it; still there are some few 
which I ^annot help ; but though I 
shall use simple words, I shall try 
to convey thoughts; for what I 
desire, God helping, is to get you 
to think for yourselves and to stir 
up your minds (2 Pet. iii. 1), and 
thus perhaps I shall do a little good. 
Let me then ask you to read my 
book very slowly, and never skip 
one word until your mind can see 
exactly what it means. Do not 
despise the words because they are 
short and simple, for simple words 
may convey deep thoughts. Some 
of the greatest truths and grandest 
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thoughts are clothed in very short 
words. (See Gen. i. 3; Psa. civ. 
1 — 4; cxix. 68; cxlvii. 4, 5; Isa. 
xliv. 8; Luke xix. 10; 1 John iv. 7 — 
11 ; Rev, xxii. 1 — 5.) We must 
be careful to weigh the thoughts 
themselves, apart from the words 
which convey them, for the reasons 
of a thing may want a good deal of 
attention, although the words are 
plain and easy. Now, I have tried 
as much as I could to find simple 
reasons and easy words, asking myself 
if I think the man who breaks stones 
on the road will be able to understand 
what I mean if he reads my book, 
and I have tried to choose every 
word, so that we may have clear 
thoughts when each word carefully 
sets forth its own special thought, 
for which it stands as the sign. 
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For surely there can be no greater 
honour "than to bring truth within 
the grasp of the most uneducated. 
If this be a triumph of mind in any 
subject, how much more so is . it 
in things which belong to the salva- 
tion of the soul, and therefore the 
Bible is written for the peasant as 
well as for the king. St. Paul gives 
us very good advice when he says (1 
Cor. xiv. 9, 19) : " So likewise ye, 
except ye utter by the tongue words 
easy to be understood, how shall it 
be known what is spoken? for ye 
shall speak into the air. Yet in the 
church I had rather speak five words 
Tvith my understanding, that by my 
voice I might teach others also, than 
ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue." 

Though I cannot explain to you 
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HOW the holy child, Jesus, was con- 
ceived in the womb of the * Virgin 
Mary ; how the two natures of God 
and man are joined together in only 
One Person; how the Redeemer could 
bear all the sins of all men on the 
Cross ; still, perhaps, I may be able 
to suggest reasons ivhy these things 
must take place if Christ would be- 
come our Saviour. God has given 
me my mind, and I not only may, 
but ought to use it, when the ques- 
tion is asked, "What must I do to be 
saved?" We shall thus see that 
though we can do nothing without 
FAITH, still that faith, though it out- 
steps reason, is not contrary to it, 
and that reason is a very useful friend 
to faith ; for it makes the faith intel- 
ligent, and therefore strong. You 
know it is written that " the heart of 
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the- righteous studieth to answer" 
(Prov. XV. 28), and that we should be 
" ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh us a reason 
of the hope that is in us with meek- 
ness and fear" (1 Pet. iii. 15). 

2. It is a common practice, 
ftaS^°^ when we consider any sub- 
ject, to show at the outset its impor- 
tance; but, as you already profess 
to believe in God and in his holy 
Word, you may well excuse me 
saying much on this point. I will, 
however, just bring it before you in 
a few words, to convince you of its 
very great importance. 

The Atonement of Christ is called 
in Scripture the mystery which from 
the beginning of the world has been 
hidden in God, but is now made 
manifest; and we are told that in 
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it are hidden all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge (Rom. xvi. 
25, 26 ; Eph. i. 9 ; iii. 9 ; Col. i. 26 ; 
ii. 3). Well, then, may it command 
our deep attention for its own excel- 
lence, as well as for the personal rela- 
tion which it bears to each one of us. 
When Moses and EHas once came 
back to earth from the unseen world 
to do homage to our Saviour on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, it might 
have perplexed us to guess the sub- 
ject of their conversation. No trifling 
subject could interest bright spirits 
from the other world. What worthy 
of the attention of three such per- 
sons, of whom the Master Himself was 
one? Had we not been told, how 
anxious we should have been to 
know ! how we should have wearied 
ourselves in thinking, and how fruit- 
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less our thoughts would have been! 
" They spake of his decease^ which 
He should accompUsh at Jerusalem" 
(Luke ix. 31). Their conversation 
was about the death of Christ — ^that 
glorious fact, through faith in which 
Moses and Elijah had themselves 
been saved. 

Again, our earthly minds might 
be unable to conceive the subject of 
heaven's songs and praises. What 
could cause another thrill of joy 
throughout the bright ranks of the 
angels of God ? We are told what 
they sing about ; it is the same sub- 
ject concerning which Moses and 
Elias spake, the death of Christ. 
"Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing" 
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(Rev. V. 11, 12). Seeing, then, 
that this truth is held in such esteem 
in heaven, should not we sinners, 
who are so deeply interested in this 
fact, direct our thoughts to it, so 
that we may understand and admire 
its beauty more and more ? 

And may God the Holy Ghost 
give us a right understanding in all 
things to his glory and our spiritual 
benefit! May He give us know- 
ledge to enable our heads to think, 
and grace to enable our hearts to 
feel (Eph. i. 15—18). 

3. A few words as to what is meant 
Atonement: |jy Atouemeut. It means 

a sacrifice offered up to Grod on- ac- 
count of sin, which sacrifice involves 
the forfeit of a life and the shedding 
of blood. Atonement implies the 
existence of God, who is a Judge 
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and a King, and who has given a law 
enforced by rewards and penalties ; 
it impHes further the existence of 
sin, and its object is to afford satis- 
faction to the broken law for sin, and 
thus do away with or atone for the 
sin. We do not think that God 
loves us because Christ died for us, 
but that Christ died for us because 
God loved us. But still we are justi- 
fied in considering Christ's atone- 
ment as that which disarms God's 
wrath, and allows Him to show 
forth his mercy and grace without 
damage to his holiness, truth, and 
justice. 

The word "Oblation," which is 
the title of my book, has something 
of the same meaning. It is any- 
thing offered up to God, and the 
Great Oblation, which Christ offered 
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up to God, as we shall see hereafter, 
was Himself. 

4. We pass on to consider the 
Its difficulties, difficulties which lay in the 
way of an atonement. These arose 
from the character of God. There 
are three attributes which, at first 
sight, seem to render an atonement 
impossible, and yet these are the 
very ones which would most rigor- 
ously exact it, supposing one 
possible. 

5. There is the holiness of God, 
Holiness. "v^hich prcscuts a difficulty 

in the way of man's salvation. 
HoUness is the sum of God's charac- 
ter and includes all his excellencies. 
In one word, it is his love of eight 
and abhorrence of wrong, his close 
union with good in all forms, and 
his separation from evil. It leads 
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Him to do always what is right, or 
good. It includes other excellencies, 
such as truth and justice, and insists 
on their full action. In this case, 
then, holiness would present great 
difficulties in the way of man's re- 
demption, and if it were otherwise, 
then holiness were no more holiness. 
6. Secondly, a difficulty arises 
Truth. from the truth of God, 
which is infinite. Truth is that 
quality which makes God upright, 
that He cannot deceive nor break 
his word, but must do what He has 
said He would. It makes Him 
keep his promises, and therefore He 
is a "God that cannot lie" (Titus 
i. 2) ; for He is not " a man that He 
should lie, neither the son of man, 
that He should repent." God said 
to Adam, "in the day that thou 
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eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." 
This was a threatening, or a verbal 
pledge to a certain course of con- 
duct, which He was therefore obliged 
to follow out. He said man should 
die if he sinned : man sinned, then 
God would not be true if He was 
not to execute his threat. Here, 
then, was another difficulty in the 
way of man's redemption, through 
the action of God's truth. 

7. But, thirdly, there is another 
Justice. attribute which is much con- 
cerned in the work of an Atonement, 
and that is God's justice. 

As it is with this attribute that 
we shall have most to do in the fol- 
lowing pages, I will say a few words 
on some of its principles, which may 
help us to understand its nature 
more fully. 
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Justice is the name for one of 
God's moral attributes, which in plain 
lanffuage means a fixed disposition of 
mindlpromptingtoa certak courseof 
conduct It is concerned with what 
is just, and right, and equal, and 
this is why Justice is represented by 
a female figure with these pecuKar 
marks. She has a bandage over 
her eyes, to show that she is im- 
partial; that is, blind to the rank 
and gifts of those whom she wiU 
judge; she has a pair of balances 
in one hand, to show that her deal- 
ings are equal, that she will give to 
all their due and their rights, but 
nothing more ; and she has a sword 
in the other hand, to show that she 
will not spare, but will inflict punish- 
ment on those who have broken any 
of her laws. 
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8. Let US take the idea of equal; 
Thebatanoe. we may illustrate its mean- 
ing in the simplest manner. Sup- 
pose that some great balance were 
suspended in the air, whose scales 
were so equal in weight that they 
remained exactly on one level. If 
something be put into one scale, it 
becomes loaded, and sinks, while 
the other scale, being now lighter, 
rises. The balance has been dis- 
turbed, and is now uneven. What 
must be done to restore it to its first 
condition ? Why, we must put into 
the opposite scale a weight exactly 
as heavy as that which has upset the 
balance, and then its scales are made 
even or equal once more. Let us 
apply this to God's treatment of his 
creatures, for " by him actions are 
weighed" (1 Sam. ii. 3), and to this 
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Job referred when he cried (Job 
xxxi. 6), "Let me be weighed in an 
even balance." (See also Psa. Ixii. 
9; Job vi. 2; Dan. v. 27; Rev. 
vi. 5.) The weights that God's 
justice puts into the balance are 
GOOD and evil ; those who are good 
and do good shall get good, and 
those who are evil shall receive 
evil. 

" Are not my ways equal T saith 
the Lord. And this is the very 
me£ining of the word "equal" in 
that eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel 
(Ezek. xviii. 25—29). 

9. How often is the truth set forth 
^wer^pwhat^jj gcHpture that what a man 

sows, that he shall reap! As it is 
a principle in nature that like pro- 
duces hke (Matt. vii. 16 — 20), so 
is it in the spiritual world ; happiness 
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is the fruit of holiness, sorrow is 
the law of sin, and what Divine 
justice has joined together none 
can put asunder. 

Suppose that you sow a field 
with barley, or oats, or wheat. What 
do you expect to find there in the 
time of harvest? The same sort of 
grain that you sowed. You expect 
to reap barley, and not thistles when 
you sowed barley; yon expect to 
reap wheat, and not tares when you 
sowed wheat; but, if you sowed 
docks, or couch-grass, or nettles, 
then, if you were in your senses, 
you would not expect to find in 
autumn a fine field of waving yellow 
com. So it is with ourselves : if we 
do what is good, we shall (through 
the merits of Christ, for it is now a 
reward of grace, and not of debt) 
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receive what is good ; and, if we do 
what is evil or wrong, we shall re- 
ceive or suffer evil. Of course we 
are now talking of the nature of 
justice and its action, and^I trust 
I have said enough to make its 
meaning clear ; nevertheless, just let 
the little one who is reading this 
aloud look out Rom. iL 6 — 10, and * 
GaL vi. 7, 8. 

Observe : God says He will give 
to all their due ; He will treat all ac- 
cording to their works; the good 
man shall have good given to him,, 
and the evil man, evil; in other 
words. He will reward the good and 
punish the wicked. 

To refer to our former figure ^ 
When a man sins, one of the scales 
of justice goes down, for his sins, 
which are evil, make it heavy ; then 
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equity requires that an equal 
amount of personal evil (or suflfer- 
ing) should be measured into the 
other scale, and given to the sinner. 
This quantity, whatever it may be, is 
SATISFACTION. Whcu this is done 
then JUSTICE is satisfied, and the 
balances are equal. 

This principle is well expressed 
in the law of Moses, Exod. xxi. 23 — 
25; "And if any mischief follow, 
then thou shalt give hfe for life; 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot; burning for 
burning, wound for wound, stripe 
for stripe." It gives Hke to like, in 
other words, that which is due to a 
person. It is stem, unbending, 
exact, and knows neither grace nor 
privilege. It was glorified when 
Satan, who kept not his first estate, 
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was cast out of heaven, and the re- 
maining angels sang praises to God, 
crying, "Just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints." The same at- 
tribute exacted man's punishment. 
How could it be satisfied? How 
could God be true and yet pardon 
sin ? This was what none in heaven, 
or in earth, could have told. Well 
might the sinner be afraid of the 
justice of God, for it is his natural 
enemy, and this may be a reason 
why so many still feel a secret un- 
belief, as if they had a misgiving as 
to how justice is satisfied in Christ's 
atonement, and whether there are 
not now some arrears to be claimed 
from them or some one else. God 
grant that we may set before them 
the finished work of their Divine 
Surety, the man Christ Jesus ! 
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Let VLB place these three attri- 
butes together, that it may help us 
to remember them. 
HOLINESS *) Present great diffi- 
TRUTH Acuities in the way of an 
JUSTICE J atonement for human sin. 

10. My brethren, some of us think 

very little of these great difficulties, 

Theqnestiaaand arc ahnost wearied in 

was too difficult . . . i • i 

for the angels, hcanug auout tuc Simple 
way of salvation. But remember 
that many things appear easy after 
they have been often explained, 
which would have completely baffled 
us in the first instance. You hear of 
this from youth, you receive it as a 
commonplace, you do not grasp the 
many and mighty truths which lie 
hidden in the simple, yet sublime 
fact of Grod manifest in the flesh, and 
for this reason " the preaching of the 
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cross is to them that perish foolish- 
ness" (1 Cor. i. 18). To put the 
case before us in a clear light : Sup- 
pose that all the archangels of 
heaven had been gathered into one 
large assembly, and that the question 
had been asked them, " How can sin- 
ful man be just with God ?" What 
would they have answered ? Would 
they have understood the question ? 
Certainly, for as the angels excel in 
strength (Psalm ciii. 20), so do they 
in knowledge, and, compared with 
us, are as vessels of gold to vessels 
of clay, their nature being very supe- 
rior to ours. But what would they 
have done had that question been 
asked them? There would have 
been silence in heaven, — ^not one of 
them would have answered a word. 
Would you know the reason ? Be- 
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cause the question was too wonder- 
ful for them ; they could not find it 
out. They would be silent, not 
because they did not understand 
the question, but because they did 
understand its difficulty, and knowing 
the nature and demands of the holi- 
ness, truth, and justice of God, they 
could suggest no possible means 
whereby the sinner might be saved, 
the law satisfied, and God's character 
glorified. This, then, may show us 
the great difficulty of saving sin- 
ners, as well as the great mystery of 
the plan ; and if that scheme be now 
simple, the greater praise to that 
glorious wisdom which contrived 
the plan, and made it so simple and 
easy as to be within the reach of all. 
"0, the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of 
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God ! how unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past find- 
ing out ! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? or who hath 
been his counseller? Or who hath 
first given to him, and it shall be re- 
compensed unto him again ? For of 
him, and through him, and to him 
are all things : to whom be glory for 
ever. Amen." (Rom. xi. 33 — 36.) 
Mercy and truth are met together, 
righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other. Justice itself is our 
friend, through the cross of Calvary. 
We shall now endeavour to prove 
this point, to show how Justice has 
received an absolute satisfaction in 
Christ's obedience unto death, that 
the very uttermost farthing of man's 
debt has been paid, so that we may 
lift up our heads with joy, and cry, 
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(Ps. xcviii. 1 — 3), "0 sing unto the 
Lord a new song ; for he hath done 
marvellous things : his right hand, 
and his holy arm, hath gotten 
him the victory. The Lord hath 
made known his salvation: his 
righteousness hath he openly shewed 
in the sight of the heathen. He 
hath remembered his mercy and 
his truth toward the house of 
Israel: all the ends of the earth 
have seen the salvation of our 
God." 

** Thanks be to God, who giveth 
us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ !" (1 Cor. xv. 67.) 



PAKT I. 



BELATIONSHIP. 

" It behoved him to be made like rmto his brethren." 

I NOW bring before you the first 
^^' ^S"*' point which must form part 
of an atonement for human sin. I 
wiU express it under one word, 
although it is a long one — ^it is re- 
lationship. This means that, who- 
soever will be our Saviour must be 
related to us ; that is, he must be of 
the same nature as ourselves. Same- 
ness of nature or relationship, I say, 
is necessary in the person who would 
be oar Saviour. Now, do you ask 
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why this is so? You are right in 
asking if there are good reasons why 
this must take place, and I will try 
to give you some token from the 
nature of justice why it must be so, 
and I shall try to prove the point 
from the Bible. But remember 
what I said before — God forbid that 
we should dare to ask how it was 
that the Holy Ghost wrought in the 
Virgin Mary, or how the Lord was 
made of a woman and yet bom with- 
out sin,— these are mysteries which 
to try to explain woL savour of 
blasphemy. You know that there 
are so many mysteries about our- 
selves that we must not be sur- 
prised if we find some about God. 
A poet tells us that — 

" The greatest mjrsteiy to maa is man," 

We cannot tell how our soul dwells 
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in our body, aad how it telegraphs 
from the brain to the haad or the 
foot to do its will. We think, we 
speak, we walk, we labour ; biit ho^ 
we do these things the cleverest 
man is not able to teaqh us any more 
than the childi We know that 
4hese things are so. and we accept 
them as facts, although we cannot 
explain Ihe way in which they are 
done. So with Christ we accept the 
fact of his taking upon Him human 
natiire (which put into one word is 
iNCABNATioN, or bejug made flesh, or 
man), and though we dare not try to 
expldn how God's power and ik- 
dom did this wonderful thing, stil] 
there is nothing wrong in our trying 
to see the good reasons of the fact, 
and why it could pot be otherwise. 
This will make us praise God, both 

D 
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with our heads and hearts, when we 
can give a clear statement of ihd 
truth we believe, and feel its poweir 
in our inmost souls. 

12. Consider, then, one simple rea-^ 
j^^ Sanson why Christ should be 
SfSmeTS made a man. He must take 
He^iotpro- ^.^ natuTC iu orderto be con^* 

KECTED widi us. Things must be 
connected with one another to have 
any mutual influence for good or bad; 
for, if they have no connection at 
all with each other, then they cannot 
affect each other, either for good or 
evil. 

We may admire Captain Speke^ 
tact, courage, and patience as he tra^ 
veiled among the savage tribes of 
Africa, yet it makes no difference to 
us whelber the river Nile rises north 
or south of the equator, or in this or 
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that lake. Yet we should all be in- 
terested if we were to go to war with 
France, for our taxes would get 
heavier and our food dearer, and 
these things are connected with our- 
selves. 

Just in the same way many of us 
are sorry (not that our sorrow is 
either d^ or lasting) whea we read 
of the two thousand poor women 
who have been burnt to death in the 
church of the Jesuits at Santiago, in 
Chili, which took place December 
8th, 1863 ; but any mother among us 
would feel deeper and more lasting 
sorrow if her htde chUd were brought 
home with a broken arm. In the 
one case there is a close relationship 
or connection, and this makes the 
mother's heart beat warmly, ac- 
xx>rding to the laws of nature, towards 
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her own child, who is "bone of her 
bone and flesh of her flesh. 

13. "We are told by the Apostle 
The reason Paul (Heb. X. 4) that "it 

why the blood . •iii iiit 

of animals can- IS not Dossiole that the blood 

not talce away -t 

^ of bulls and of goats should 

take away sins;" that is, he would 
tell us that the 1291 animals killed 
by the Jews in one year's regular 
service at the temple could not take 
away one sin. Yea, all the rivers of 
blood of slain beasts shed from the 
time of Moses down to the birth of our 
Saviour (a period ofmore than 1400 
years) — all these could not atone fof 
the very least sin. And why ? for a 
very plain reason; because there was 
no connection between the blood of an 
animal and the sin of a man. You 
may have been guilty of ingratitude, 
malice, pride, perjury, or theft ; what 
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connection has taking a lamb, killing 
it, and sprinkling the blood upon 
you with your crime ? None at all ; 
the death of a goat and the sin of a 
man have nothing at all to do with 
each other. .If, then, those old 
sacrifices had any value, it was be- 
cause they referred to something 
that was to come after (Heb. x, 1), 

I hope you understand this im- 
portant point. How, I ask, can the 
death of a bullock, or a goat, or . a 
lamb benefit a guilty man? In no 
way at all; and that because they 
are of different natures. When 
Adam had sinned, he might have 
sacrificed thousands of slain rams, 
but they would not have done him 
the least good, because they would 
have nothing on earth to do with his 
sin. Well, then, might the Apostle 
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say, " For it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should 
take away sins ;" and, without giving 
any other reason, this one is enough, 
viz., that they have nothing at all to 
do with man or his sin. 

14. To influence a person you 
rfSS^£must be connected with 
K "^ """"^ them, or form part of that 
to which they also belong. For ex- 
ample, the interests of the share- 
holdere in a Company are greatly 
influenced by the conduct of the 
directors. Yea, the principle of 
connection or of representation (to 
which I shall allude by and bye) is so 
great, that if the chairman and the 
managing directors were to sign a 
false document, whether from good* 
nature or design, many of the share- 
Mers, although quite innocent and 
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unconscious of the deed, would be 
ruined; widows and orphans aU 
ruined ; and this, alas ! has too often 
happened. 

Again, take the principle of sure- 
tiship, the meaning of which many 
thousands know to their sad expe- 
rience ! The act is a little one, but 
its results are great. You only take 
a pen and trace your name upon 
that piece of paper; but that little 
drop of ink has formed a connection 
between you and the person wr 
whom you are bail, and the law now 
regards you both in the light of one 
person — so intimate is the relation" 
ship thus established between you. 
Your friend owes some money,-^he 
absconds or he cannot pay; the 
creditors come to you because your 
name is on the paper — ^you must 
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either pay and make good his debts> 
or you must be ruined* 
. "This is the sort of argument 
which the Prophet uses in, that mag* 
nificent chapter (Isa. xliv. 15 — 19), 
where he is showing the folly of 
idolatry. He is ar^ from the 
whole to the part; and this, of course, 
is based on the connection that exists 
between the two. The heathen had 
used part of his ash-tree for domestic 
purposes, to cook and to warm him- 
self, and then he carves the rest of 
the log into a god, and prays to it to 
deliver him, forgetting that, as it was 
all one piece of wood a short time 
ago, the bit he has chosen for hia 
god has no higher qualities thaa that 
with ;which he roasted his flesh, and 
that it is, therefore^ only the stock of 
a tree. 
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15. Again, justice demands that 

Same nature the SAME NATURE that sin- 

jihatsumednniBt n* ■ 

•*"- ned should suffer and pay 

the penalty, and therefore if any one 
atones for others, that is, bears their 
legal punishment, he must be of the 
same nature with them^ if his efforts 
are to do them any good. 

We need not say much to prove 
that this is a natural principle of 
justice, and flows from its equal 
deaUngs. If angels have smned, 
how can man bear their . penalty ? 
and, if men ha.e sinned, Zy Jri- 
fice wrought in the angelic nature 
will profit them nothing. A much 
stronger reason ought to be found 
to. show that the sin of one nature 
might be punished in another nature, 
than to infer that the sanie nature 
that sinned is the one which must 
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sa£Per, for this last couise is natural 
and equal. 

16. Now, this assumption of 
p^p*^ human nature by our Re- 
deemer is the very thing which the 
Scriptures tell us must be done, 
which justice requires to be done, 
and which we beUeve Christ did do. 

Thus, if we look at the first pro- 
mise made of a Saviour (Gren. iii. 15), 
He is called '^ the seed of the wo- 
man ;" the promise was renewed to 
Abraham, that "in his seed should all 
the nations of the earth be blessed" 
(Gen. xxit. 18 with Gral. iii. 16), and 
to David, that of his seed God would 
raise up some one to sit on his 
throne (Psa. cxxxii. 11 with Rom. 
i. 3, and Luke i. 32). 

Isaiah, too, sets forth the same 
truth in that wonderful passage (Isa. 
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ix. 6), *' For unto us a child is bom ; 

unto us a son is given:" and again 

chap. vii. 14. 

But the truth is clearly laid down 

for us in Heb. iL 11 : *^ For both he 

that sanctifieth and they who are 
sanctified abe all of one (i.e, 

nature) : for which cause he is not 

ashamed to call them brethren/' and 

14 : ** Forasmuch then as the chil- 

DREN ABE PASTAKEBS OF FLESH AND 
BLOOD, HE ALSO HIMSELF LIKEWISE 
TOOK. PABT OF THE SAME: that 

through death he might destroy him 
that had the power of death, that 
is, the devil." Again, we read in 
ver. 17 : " Wherefore in all things it 
behoved Him to be made like unto 
his brethren;" and therefore, of 
coarse, in the chief thing in which 
likeness might consist, viz.. Nature, 
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The cMdren were parfakem of 
flesh and blood; He .also Himself^ 
therefore, took part of the same, and 
was made MAW. 

Likeness of nature, therefore, i^ 
necessary to relationship, in the 
sense of which we are now speaking. 
'^ All flesh is not the same flesh ; but 
there is one kind of flesh of men, 
another flesh of beasts, another of 
fishes, and another of birds" (1 Cor. 
XV. 39) . In other words, their 
natures are difierent, and it is Hke- 
ness of nature which forms a union 
between the members of a certain 
class, so that it is possible to under- 
stand that, if one member suflers, all 
the members may suffer with it. 
These great truths are just what you 
express in your Creed when you say 
"He was made man'*— four very 
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shbrt words, fhe full meaning of 
which God alone can understand. 

To sum up : I am a siniiil man ; 
therefore, if i am to have a Saviour, 
He must be a man, bone of my bone 
and flesh of my flesh, or else He 
will not be my brother; He will not 
be able to do what I ought to do, 
nor to suffer what I ought to suffer, 
and his virtues or his sufferings wifl 
have no connection with myself. 

17. Another reason why Christ 
th^l^^** should take our nature upon 
Him is that He might have the Mm- 
man's right to interfere on our behalf. 
When we are in trouble we naturally 
turn to our nearest reMons. and 
the brother^s hand is more readily 
stretched out to help than that of an 
entire stranger. 

Let me ask you to turn to Deut. 
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xxY. 5 — 10, and to 'Raih. iii. 9, 12, 
IS, and iv. 6, 14. 

In chap. iii. 9 we read, "For 
Hiou art a near kinsman," and in the 
margin the same expression is trans- 
lated, ''One that hath a right to 
redeem." 

It was the kinsman, then, who 
had this r%ht, and Hiis by virtue of 
his relationship. Christ became our 
kinsman by taking upon Him our 
nature; and this was the first step 
towards his securing to Himself a 
right to interfere on our behalf. 

18. Now, some may ask, whether 
did^ii.^if Christ had taken upon 
Stoeofoagds. Him tho nature of angels 
it would have done the human race 
any good ? I answer, it would not 
have done us any good, because any- 
thing which He might have done in 
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that nature would have had no con- 
nection with us men. That nature 
is different to ours, and therefore the 
Apostle tells us (Heb. ii. 16), '^ He 
took not on Him the nature of 
angels," — ^the ai^ument in this case 
being exactly the same as in the 
case of the blood of animals, to 
which I have already alluded. 

Christ did not take upon Him 
the nature of angels, because God 
provided no salvation for the fallen 
angels, but has left them in their 
guilt. 

Is Christ's Atonement, then, of 
any use to the fallen angels? Of 
none at all, because satisfaction was 
not made in their nature, and be- 
cause it was never intended for them. 

It is not for us to dare to say 
whether Redemption was or was not 
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possible for the angels ; they sintieii 
without a tempter,: and €rod has left 
them without a Saviour as a proof of 
bk justice and holiness for ever. It 
would appear to us^ however, that 
had any redemption been prepared 
for them, the assuming their natur^ 
would have been necessary to meet 
the claims of iustice. 

19. I havi two more remarks to 
Beprasentation. make uuder this head. : The 
first is connected with a great priur 
ciple which runs throughout aU we 
have to say, which forms part of aa 
atonement and whicb, therefore, 
must be agreeable to justice. Let 
us call it by one word, Mepresentor 
tion. This is very much connected 
with some of the ideas I have already 
brought before you, such as sureti- 
ship. I said that the surety Be. 
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came of use to. his iriend by. reason 
of his signature, which formed a 
connection Or relationship between 
them ; but I must also not forget to 
add that this involves another great 
principle, namely, that of representa- 
tion, or, shall I say, legal identity. 
Christ stood as the representative of 
the human race; all were in Him, 
even as * Levi paid tithes when he was 
in the loins of his father Abraham' 
(Heb. vii. 9, 10). It was through 
lliis same principle that, when Adam 
fell his children fell, for in Adam all 
died (1 Cor. XV. 22), and "through 
the offence of one judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation.' ' 
Tlien it is only following the same 
plan that Christ should be a repre- 
sentative person, and should be con- 
sidered as one and the same with 

E 
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those whom He would benefit. But, 
as I shall have some more to say 
shortly about the two Adams, I must 
say no more here, lest I should 
repeat the same thing. 

That relationship or kinship has 
special duties may be inferred 
from the fact of its admitted 
privileges, for its natural claim and 
right to inherit the property of 
relatives dying without a will, has 
been acknowledged from the earliest 
times (Num. xxvii. 11). 

20. I will now refer you to the 
^^^^*5^1aw of Moses, which often 
tafof MoB^ gives us the Gospel in such 
a plain sketch that all could under- 
stand it if they would but look at 
it — just as I might take many pages 
to describe a watch, and, perhaps, 
after all not give you a clear idea of 
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one, whereas you would understand 
much better in one minute what it 
was Uke if you had one in your hand. 
The truths of relationship, represen- 
tation, and identity were brought 
before the Jewish worshipper in a 
yery simple way, — ^he brought his 
bullock to the priest; and,. placing 
bis hands upon its head, he con- 
fessed over it all his sins, or the 
special sin for which he offered that 
sacrifice. This act would bring 
before his mind three truths, namely, 
that he was to consider the animal 
as identical with himself; that all 
his sins were supposed to be taken 
off from himself and placed upon 
that animal ; and that the death of 
the animal was a figure of the 
penalty due to him for his own sin. 
It would be a solemn thing for a 
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man to have laid his hands on the 
head of a great :bullock, and, as he 
kept them there to tax his memory 
and conscience as to his shortr 
comings before God and his neigh- 
bour; and then, when he ceased 
speaking, to observe the priest 
coming forward with all the instru- 
ments of deaths— the bright, sharp 
knife, the clean basin, the cloths, the 
cords to bind the poor animal to the 
horns (or projecting comers) of the 
altar; and then to watch the knife 
ks it gleamed in the air, and was 
plunged into the animal's throat, from 
out of which gash flowed the bright 
red blood. You know we often feel 
a little shock when we come across 
blood anywhere,^ as in the road -for 
example ; and, therefore, the wor- 
shipper inust have felt a solemn thrill 
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when, he saw the gasping ahiinal 
writhing at his feet, and thought of 
the principles- of representation, 
identity^ transferred guilt, borne 
punishment, and a difficult pardon, 
secured only, by the death of an in- 
nocent victim. 
' 21. There ace several words 
jieaning of which sct forth thc mean- 

the word "vioa- . - - . , . i • i 

TiaoB." ing 01 the idea about which 
we are thinking at present, such 
as " representative," " substitute," 
" surety," " bail," and the longer 
word, "vicarious sacrifice," which is 
sometimes used as another name for 
the atonement of Christ. 

" Vicarious" means some one in 
place of another, and this is the 
meaning of the word vicar. 

, King Henry VIII. gave the 
great tithes, of many of the hvings 
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which he took away from the monks 
to his favourites ; but, as these were 
laymen, they were obliged to find 
some one to perform the spiritual 
duties of the place, and this tenant 
was their substitute, the vicarious 
person, or vicar. 

22, There is another point on 
tc.iing^'SSwhich I would offer a re- 
5SS.**"^mark. In Christ's taking 
upon Him human nature there is 
riothing contrary to the rules of 
justice, nor any breach of any of its 
rights. If this Divine person saw 
fit to be made man, to be bom after 
the manner of men, to comply with all 
the necessary conditions, to ask for 
no favours, in what would justice re- 
ceive damage? Justice, although 
armed with great power to exact 
from man payment for his debt, or 
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the penalty of his sin, had no power 
to prevent Christ of his own free will 
being made a man, provided always 
that it was done without any grace^ 
or privilege, or claim for exemption 
from those evils under which man 
lay, through the action of justice. 
Christ was God, the Creator, and if 
He chose, according to the laws He 
Himself had made, to be united to 
our race in the usual way, by birth, 
had He not a right to do so ? And 
did He break any principle of 
justice, or take any unfair advantage 
in so doing ? Certainly not ; Christ 
had a full right to become a man if He 
saw fit, and in doing this He did not 
defraud the justice of God of a tittle 
of its due, nor did He give the 
human race any cause of complaint, 
nor violate any right whatsoever. 
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23. I will conclude this chapter 
or fte"dSJwiHi a simple statement of 
ir^f " "" the truth which we profess 
to believe when we say that Christ, 
tlie Son of God,, took upon Him 
human nature. 

We believe that both natures re- 
main without any change; the Divine 
nature is infinite, eternal, omnipo- 
tent, unchangeable ; the human na- 
ture is local, finite, mortal, and so 
forth. We believe that the Son of 
God, who fi'om the beginning par- 
took with the Father the very es- 
sence of the Divine nature, assumed 
human nature. Observe, no new 
person comes into existence, though 
■He who existed before has a new 
mode of being, but has not parted 
with any quality which He before 
possessed. Christ has two natures. 
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hut their mysterious link is one 
PERSON, i He has not one person 
and one nature which is formed 
by the union of the other two ; nor 
has He two natures and two persons 
' — a Divine and human. The true 
faith is that, while He had two per- 
fectly separate and complete natures. 
He. was, nevertheless, only one 
person; and the efficient cause of 
our salvation, as we shall endeavour 
forthwith to prove, is that this Divine 
person obeyed and suffered in our 
stead, and fully met the demands of 
ae detest jitice. 

To set this grand truth before 
you as plainly as I possibly can, I 
would represent it in the following 
figure :— 
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This iiS one of the great truths or 
facts which we are required to be- 
lieve ; we are not asked to explain 
how the mystery is wrought, save that 
we know it is a triumph of Grod's 
wisdom and power, but we are com- 
manded to accept it as a true and 
personal fact, upon no less authority 
than that of Grod Himself. 

I have now endeavoured to ex- 
plain one of the first things necessary 
to an atonement, and the idea, in 
one word, is belationship. Our Re- 
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deemer must be of the same nature 
as the simier, so that his efforts may 
benefit the sinner; he must be of that 
nature because justice demands that 
the nature which sinned is the one 
which must suffer and obey, and be- 
cause sameness of nature wiU give 
him the kinsman's privUege to mter- 
fere on behalf of his brethren. 

My friend, put down this book 
atid think over this point in your 
kiind for a few minutes until you can 
understand the truth, the reasons by 
which it is proved, and agree to 
receive them both with your head 
tod heart. 



PART II. 



BEt>ARATION. 

"For as l^ one man's diBobedienoainamy were made mimer8,B0 
hj the obedience of one sliaU many be made ngbteons" (Bom. t. 19). 

24. I now pass on to the second 
^te£^. point which forms one of the 
elements of an atonement. Observe, 
we are now not concerned with 
God's wisdom, which knows all the 
shapes of matter and all the thoughts 
of^d;wearenotnowdeding 
with God's power, which with its 
slightest whisper said, ** Let there be 
Hght, and there was light;" we are 
not now dealing with God's good- 
ness, which leads Him daily to load 
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his creatures with benefit ; we are 
not now dealing with God's mercy, 
which incUnes Him not to prose- 
cute the criminal; — ^but we are con- 
cerned with one and the same attri- 
bute, God's equal justice. We must 
consider then another principle 
which justice lays down-It is that 
of REPARATioij^* This is not a diffi- 
cult word to understand, and I have 
no doubt that you already know 
what it means. To " repair" means 
to make anything that has been 
injured good again, and to, restore it 
to the good condition in which it 
was at first. If we were to express 
the same idea by another word, we 
shoula say, RESTITUTION. Restitu- 
tion means this, that if you have 
wronged a person, ydu should give 
them satisfaction for the wrong ; that 
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if you have inflicted any evil on 
them, you should return diem as- 
much good as will balance that evil, 
otherwise the scales of justice, a^ 
between you and them, would be 
uneven. Now, who can have any- 
thing to say against this principle?- 
Do you ask why should it be so? 
May I not rather ask. Why should 
it not be so? Does not common 
sense, and our very reason, bear: 
witness to its truth? As you can 
give no good reason why it should 
not be so, we can appeal to our con^ 
science, and say that it is right, jnst. 
equal, that it should be so. If you> 
Ze done an evU to any person Ion 
have broken the common law of 
right, you must pay the penalty for 
this; you must suffer, for you have 
made some one else suffer; you 
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must undo your wrong, and restore 
^ings as they were before, or the 
other person, perhaps, without any 
&ult of his own, will have lost some- 
thing that was good through your 
fault. This clearly would be un- 
equal ; or, in other words, unjust. 

Restitution, satisfaction, or repar- 
ation (words which mean very much 
the same thing) is- a principle of jus- 
tice; and therefore we must expect to 
find this principle satisfied in an atone- 
ment for human sin. To make this 
principle still clearer, I shall explain 
it by something out of the Old Tes- 
tament. Turn to the fifth chapter of 
Leviticus; in which we read about 
the fiflth offering, the trespass 
offering. Without leaving my one 
point, and trying to esplain too 
much, I can only call your attention 
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to verses 15. and 16. There we have 
the principle of restitution or satis, 
faction laid down, which is set 
forth in such detail in this oflfering 
only. The offender was to pay for 
the wrong that he had done, accord- 
ing to the priest's estimation, in 
shekels of silver. " And he shall 
make amends for the harm that he 
hath done in the holy thing, and 
shall add the fifth part thereto, and 
give it unto the priest" So again ' 
the old law, which St. Paul tells us 
was * just' (Rom. vii. 12), says (£xod. 
xxii. 3, 5, 6), "for he should 
make full restitution/' and verse 14, 
"He shall surely make it good;" 
you can also read Lev. xxiv. 19 — 21, 
25. We have stated enough to 
idndSS^show th^t reparation is a 
point upon which justice insists. 
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Now reparation to be complete 
must be twofold; it must be ren* 
dered in kind and in degree. To 
;9tate the case plainly : — Suppose 
that you were a fortunate gold-digr 
ger at Ballarat in Australia, and that 
you had laid up, say, 1000 ounces of 
gold-dust in your tent; you suddenly 
discover that your neighbour has 
robbed you, and you charge him 
with the crime ; he confesses it ; 
.but haying spent the money wishes 
to compensate you with 1000 ounces 
of silver; would this satisfy you? 
** No," you would say, " the quality 
.of these two metals is different; you 
jobbed me of gold, and you must 
pay me in gold." Any third person 
who heard you would say that your 
claim was quite "fair," /*just," 
" right," " equal," and so forth. This 
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is reparation in kind. The man finds 
out then that he must pay you in 
gold, so he brings you a large sum, 
which, when you have counted, you 
find is 999 ounces. You summon him 
again and tell him, " You robbed me 
of gold and you must pay me in 
gold, but you must also pay me the 
fiill amount which you stole firom 
me. There is an ounce short; I will 
prosecute you if you do not bring 
me that remaining ounce forthwith." 
The bystanders would say that you 
had ri^ht on your side, and that he 
must restore you the amount of which 
he cheated you to the very last far- 
thing. This is reparation in degree. 
Justice then will, have reparation — 
(I.) In kind. 

(H.) In degree, ) 

It, remains for us to inquire wl^6- 
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ther these rigid claims are Mly met 
by the great atonement which the 
Lord Jesus Christ made on our 
hehalf. 

26. Now let us, in order to have 
AdS, *^° a clear insight into the 
subject, consider it in its relation 
with the first Adam. It is impor- 
tant to view it in diis light, for it 
was through him that sin entered 
into the world, and therefore we 
should naturally suppose that any 
atonement must have some reference 
to the first sin. This view of the 
subject is borne out distinctly by the 
Word of God. The Bible tells us, 
,^'By one man sin entered into the 
world," — ^that man was Adam. . It is 
written (1 Cor. xv. 22), " As in Adam 
all die, so in Christ shall all be naade 
alive ;" and again (Rom. v. 19), ** as 
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by one man's disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obe- 
dience of one shall many be made 
righteous." Here there is a compa- 
rison between icwo persons. In the 
first clause we have the word " as," in 
the second the word "so," and these 
words form members of a compa- 
rison. This truth was what we might 
have expected, for the two Adams 
have certain marks m common, which 
explains the expression, where Adam 
is called the figure of ** him that was 
to come " (Rom. y. 14). Adam is a 
covenant head, Christ is a covenant 
head. Adlatn is a public person and 
represents his children, Christ our 
great .forerunner does the same. 
Adam's conduct involved others for 
evil ; Christ's for good. Adam is 
the head of the human race according 
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to the flesh, Christ is the head of 
the Church according to the Spirit 
There is, therefore^ a resemblance 
between these two persons^ their 
positions, and influence ; wherefore 
it is probable that, in the atonement 
of the second Adam, special refer- 
ence will be made to the sin of the 
first; and this enters into the idea 
which we are now considering, viz., 
reparation. 

Further, the same thought is 
brought before us (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47), 
where we have a contrast between 
the two men who sum up the whole 
human race, because they are their 
federal heads, or representatives, in 
the sight of God. " The fibst man, 
Adam, was made a Uvinfe soul ; the 
XAST Adam was made a quickening 
spirit. The fibst man is of the earth. 
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earthy; tlie second man is the Lord 
from heaven." 

In order to make this point 
clear, we now proceed to examine 
Adam's sin, and to see if reparation 
is made for it in kind and in degree, 
so that the balances of justice are 
again made quite equal, and there 
is nothing more to be exacted from 
the sinner. 

27. Here let me offer another re- 
Bepamtion mark iu the outset : It is 

in kind, what it i • i i 11 <» 

means. plam that when we talk oi 
sin being atoned for in kind, we 
cannot mean that sin can be atoned 
for by sin; this were a contradiction 
in terms. Sin cannot be balanced by 
sin ; this were adding guilt to guilt, 
and making the last state worse than 
:the first A breach is repaired by 
(the heaUng df the breach ; so a sin^ 
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which is the breach of some virtue, 
can only be repaired by the dis- 
charge of that virtue which bears the 
relation of being exactly opposite to 
that sin. In this manner is the 
breach healed and the shortcoming 
suppKed. Each sin was an outrage 
Upon the law, as a whole, as well as 
an attack on a certain virtue. Christ 
did full homage to the law by the 
discharge of the virtue which was 
injured by the sin, so that the special 
virtue made amends for its opposite 
sin. Thus pride could not be morally 
compensated for by pride, but by 
humiUty; selfishness must be atoned 
for (to this sense) by unselfishness; 
hatred by love, and so forth. The 
crime and its atonement must be 
exactly equal. 

To guard againt mistakes, I may 
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^s well remark that when I i&Hk' in 
this chapter of a sin being ** atoned 
for" by its opposite virtue, I am of 
course considering only one phase 
of the subject within the strict hmits 
of the idea of ** reparation in . Mnd^ 
without meaning to exclude the 
wider sense of atonement properly 
so called (founded on blood-shed- 
ding), to which I shall shortly refer, 
more at length, in its own place. 

We must consider Adam's sin, 
and see in what it consists, and how 
the second Adam repairs its breach. 
•Now, Adam's outward sin was eating 
of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
pf good and evil, of which God had 
said, "Thou shalt not eat it;" but 
this, act involves a great deal more 
than the mere eating . a Utde firuit. 
This was only its external shape, for 
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die act contained in itself Hie essence 
of many and great evils. So with our 
sins, they may differ in their various 
forms and cLmnstances, but their 
essential qualities of evil are more 
or less the same, and may be reduced 
to the same spiritual principles. 

Of course "reparation in kind'' 
necessarily supposes sameness of na- 
ture, but as we have already proved 
this point from a separate Une of 
reasonings, we may now take it for 
granted, and consider the actual sin 
of Adam in more minute detail. 

2b. I. The first feature in Adam's 
tA^'' J^ sin that strikes us is its 

Aaam s sm 

^ • ^^"^ motive. This was self -ex- 
altation; he wanted to raise him- 
self higher than he was. The bait 
which the tempter held out to 
him was " that he should become as 
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God, knowing good and evil" (Gen, 
iii. 5); and when he took of the 
forbidden fruit, it would be with 
this object, to exalt himself at the 
expense of another. This involved 
an act of apostacy from God, an act 
of treason against the throne of God, 
an insult to the government of Grod, 
yea, a coming short of the glory of 
Grod; it was in short a wbono against 
God. I need hardly say that no 
creature can wrong God in his per- 
son or essence (Job xxxv. 7, 8); 
any wrong refers to the character 
and glory of God as a Judge, a King, 
a Father, and is to be gauged by 
the intention of the evil-doer. The 
creature was made to show forth 
the glory of God (Psa. xix. 1, 2); 
the sinner has come short of this 
(Rom. iii. 23), and in this sense God's 
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honour is defrauded and suffers loss, 
or a wrong is done to Grod. 

The direct bait with which Satan 
tempted Adam to sin was self-exal- 
tation — exaltation in i^nk, that in- 
stead of being a mere man he should 
be higher and greater, for he should 
be as Grod (Gen. iii. 5) ; an exaltation 
in knowledge, that his sphfere of 
knowledge should be made greater 
(Gen. iii. 5.) ; and consequently 
an exaltation in happiness, which 
might be supposed tx) flow from an 
increase of rank, and an increase of 
knowledge. This was one feature 
of Adam's sin, and how can this be 
atoned for in kind ? I have said by 
its opposite virtue, or by a good act 
which exactly compensates for the 
evil. What tibis must be is now evi- 
dent ; it must be balanced by an act 
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pf self-humiliation. Exaltation and 

humiliation are ideas of the same 

nature, dififering only in degree. 

29. Adam's sin was self-exalta- 

Balanced bvtion; mofal reparation must 

Christ's self- « i i • • i 

humiliation, bc made by its opposite, that 
is, by an act of " self-humiliation." 
Thb is the virtue in the second scale 
of justice to balance the sin. Now, 
did Christ render this ? He did ; iii 
the strong yet simple language of 
Scripture : " He humbled Himself." 
" Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus : who^ being in 
the form of Grod, thought it not rob- 
beiy to be equal with God ; but made 
himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men: 
and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself" (Phil. ii. 5—8)* 
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He who made the round world so 
sure that it cannot be moved, who 
spake and divided the Ught from the 
darkness, at whose reproof the pil- 
lars of heaven tremble, before whom 
goeth a fire, and coals are kindled 
at his presence— He humbled Him- 
self; He whose throne is the hea- 
vens, and his footstool the earth, 
before whom the nations are as no- 
thing and less than nothing, who 
weighed the mountains in scales and 
the hills in a balance, who made the 
stars also, and calleth them all by 
their names— He humbled Himself; 
He who hath his way in the whirl- 
wind and in the storm, and the dust 
of whose feet are the clouds, who 
rebukes the sea and makes it dry, 
before whom the hills melt like wax, 
and the earth and the heavens flee 
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away — ^He humbled himself. Note 
this fact, ye angels, ye ministers of 
his that do liis pleasure, and strike 
your harps to their loudest strain in 
honour of this admirable and match- 
less condesc^isicm ! 

He humbled Himself and took 
upon Him the form of a creature; but 
He ''took not on Him the nature 
of angeV He was made man; 
He did not take upon Himself the 
nature of un&llen Adam, He took 
on Him the seed of Abraham (Heb. 
ii. 16); He did not assume the 
rank of a king, ** He took upon Him 
the form of a servant f He not 
only took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and laboured as a carpenter 
(Mark vi. 3), He submitted to the 
treatment of a slave; not only did 
He submit to want, pain, and 
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suffering, He humbled Himself to 
death ; not only did He humble 
Himself to death, but to the vilest 
and most painful death, ''even the 
death of the Cross." Between these 
two extremes there is indeed a great 
gulf. Well may we ponder this 
mighty fact as our thoughts range 
from the throne of God and rest 
upon the cross of Calvary. 

In this way justice received re- 
paration in kind for Adam's crime. 
Adam disarranged the balance by an 
act of self-exaltation ; Christ restored 
the moral equilibrium by an act of 
self-humilialion. 

30. The second remark which I 
Source of offer on the sin of the first 

Adam'ssui,ua- . . , . 

beiiec man IS its source: this was 

WANT OF CONFIDENCE iu God, Or UU- 

belief. He plainly showed this by 
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disbelievmg Gfod's express words, 
^ Bat of the tree of the knowle^e 
of good and eyi], thou shalt not eat 
of it : for in the day that thon eatest 
thereof thou shalt sorely die" (Gen. 
iL 17), and by believing the serpent, 
who said unto the woman, '' Ye shall 
not surely die" (€ren. iii. 4). 

Adam acted with a view to exalt 
himself, or to increase his own hap- 
piness ;' this was in effect taking his 
concerns out of God's hands, as if he 
dare trust God with his happiness 
no longer ! 

This ^ want of confidence was a 
dishonour to Grod, an insult to his 
character, and therefore a wrong. 
Confidence in a person is practical 
praise. You have a treasure — ^a 
large sum in gold, a ruby larger than 
that which is in Queen Victoria's 
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state crown, the title deeds to an 
immense estate— you do not want 
to lose, but to keep your trea- 
sure safely. If you trust it into the 
hands of some one else, your con- 
duct shows that you give him credit 
for certain good qualities, for you 
think your treasure will not be 
injured by him, but will be safe in 
his keeping. In fact, your con- 
fidence proves that you believe him 
to be truthful, honest, and wise. 
For this reason all through the Bible 
unbeUef is considered as a dishonour 
and insult to God, whereas faith, or 
trust, is that which does Him honour; 
for it is a plain, practical way on our 
part of showing that we recognize 
his true character, and his many 
excellencies or perfections, namely, 
that He is great, holy, powerful, 

a 
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wise, good, truthful, and faitMiL 
Now, the dearest thing a man has 
is, after all, his happmess, especially 
his eternal happiness, or the welfare 
of his inunortal soul. For this 
reason we cannot honour Christ or 
show our value of his great work 
more than by simply pkcing our 
souls, with their eternal interests, in 
his hands, and resting on his death 
and merits. This honours Him, and 
this is what we are commanded to 
do in the Gospel. In the doing of 
this there is a great reward, viz., 
eternal life; whereas great punish- 
ment, eternal death, is threatened to 
those who distrust Him, and trust in 
themselves or in anything else rather 
than in Him (Mark xvi!l6). 

I have said enough to show you 
what i^ gleaning of confidence is. 
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and how God could not overlook the 
slight of unbelief on the part of the 
creature He had just made of the 
dust of the ground. 

But to return to the case of 
Adam. By his unbelief Adam, as it 
were, told the angels in heaven that 
he did not think God good, because 
it was an attempt on his part to get 
more good, and therefore to get rid 
of some evil; it. implied that he 
thought God SELFISH, because here 
was a good which God might have 
given him, but had kept from him ; 
it implied that he did not think God 
JUST, because it would appear as if 
Adam had a right to this thing, and 
that God had not given him his due ; 
it implied that he did not think God 
WISE, because he was altering God's 
arrangements -, and when we alter a 
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thing, it is to improve it or make it 
better ; it impKed that he did not 
think God truthful because he did 
not believe that God would really 
carry out the threat of death, which 
He had said He would. But the 
apostle tells us that he " who believ- 
eth not God makes Him (God) a har" 
(1 John V. 10), i, e., treats Him as if 
He were a false God, and his promise 
could not be depended upon. Yet 
to make all this worse Adam did 
believe Satan, who was a Har and the 
father of lies (John viii. 44), and 
acted upon his advice, though it 
contradicted the word of the true and 
living God. This was, indeed, adding 
insult to injury. 

31. The second feature then in 
•Balance by Adam's siii was his want of 

Christ 8 life of 

'"^ confidence iti God, which 
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Was an insult to the Diving perfectioii 
and character. This dishonour can 
only be repaired by a life o£ faith, or 
confidence in God, which shall honour 
Him as much as the unbeHef dis* 
honoured Him. 

This moral reparation was also 
rendered to the character and justice 
of God by Jesus Christ. His whole 
hfe was a life of faith. He never 
once doubted God. " The foxes had 
holes, and the birds of the air had 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head" (Luke ix. 58). 
Yet He never suspected his Father's 
love and care; He knew that his 
bread should be given Him, and that 
his water should be sure (Isa. xxxiii. 
16), believing that man did not live 
by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
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Grod (Deut. viii. 3) ; his conduct 
was always guided by his own pr€5- 
cept (Matt. vi. 25 — 34) . Let us take 
Him when He was most tried ; and 
nothing tries us so much as pain. 
Yet when the Lord Jesus hung on 
the cross in ihe agonies of death, no 
hard thought of Gk)d, no unbelief 
crossed his mind ; His body is torn 
and bleeding; He wnthes on the 
felon's cross; He is numbered among 
thieves; He is deserted by his 
friends ; his cause seems on the eve 
of failure: his enemies are mighty and 
boast themselves; He is the scorn 
of men and the outcast of the people; 
his soul is vexed with sorrow, fear, 
and imputed guilt ; his language is, 
" My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ? Why art thou so far 
from helping me, and from the words 
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of my roaring? my Crod, I cry 
in the daytime, but thou hearest not, 
and in the night season, and am not 
silent" (Psa. xxii. 1, 2). Yet he 
glorifies God by his full faith and 
confidence which never quails, and 
adds, "But thou art holy, thou 
that inhabitest the praises of Israel " 
(Psa. xxii. 3) . He honoured Grod's 
GOODNESS, for He believed God was 
good, and would do what in the end 
would bring the greatest amount of 
good; He honoured Grod's wisdom 
by submitting to all that was laid on 
Him, and never wishing to have a 
single circumstance altered ; He glo- 
rified God's JUSTICE, in being assured 
that not one needless pain was in« 
flicted upon Him; He glorified 
God's holiness by believing that the 
Judge of all the earth would do what 
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was right; He glorified God's truth 
AND FAITHFULNESS in leaving his 
cause with God alone, in being as- 
sured of the certain reward of his 
sufferings, and of his ultimate tri* 
umph : He did this when He uttered 
the prayer " Not my will, but thine 
be done," and when on the cross He 
freely bowed his head and gave up 
the ghost. Thus, if the character of 
God was insulted by Adam's unbe- 
lief, it was glorified by Christ's life 
of faith, and this life of absolute 
confidence was a reparation in kind 
for the first Adam's sin. 

32. And thirdly, the evil result of 
The result thcsc feeliuffs, on Adam's 

an act of dis- 

obedience, part, was an outward act — 
an act of disobedience. He stretched 
forth his hand and took of the finit 
(Gen. iii. 6). There could be no dis- 
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pute as to his disobedience, for in 
the first instance it did not turn on 
the subtle thoughts of his heart, but 
tras proved by the outward act, which 
none could explain away* Adam 
disobeyed God, that is, did what 
God told him not to do — and fol- 
lowed his own will, rather than the 
will of God. Now the will of God 
is law to heaven and earth ; and God 
cannot express his will to the crea- 
ture, and then not regard whether 
the creature follows it or not; if this 
were so, God would resign his rights 
as a King, a Law-giver, and a Judge. 
If the creature acts according to the 
will of God, he is obedient ; God is 
pleased with him, will do him good, 
and make and keep him happy; 
but if the creature prefers his own 
will to that of God, then God is dis- 
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pleased, and will punish him for his 
disobedience. God thinks, obedience 
better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams (1 Sam. xv. 22) ; 
for these sacrifices may be brought 
by a hypocrite who has no true love 
in his heart But obedience, when 
it is true, flows from lore, and this is 
an honour to a God of love, who de- 
sires that his creatures should wor- 
ship and serve Him firom freewill 
love, which makes his service « per- 
fect freedom." Obedience is a proof 
of love, as Moses told the IsraeUtes, 
Deut. XXX. 15 — 20 ; as our Saviour 
told his disciples, John xiv. 15, 21, 
23, XV. 10, 14; and as the apostle 
John saysi 1 John ii. 3 — 5. 

33. Now some seem to think 



may w^that Adam's sin of eating 
Sl^*^'the forbidden fruit was a 
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very small one to bring such dread- 
fol results on himself Ld hk race ; 
but the act, apart from its external 
shape, must be regarded in its 
essence as an act of disobedience. 
The act in itself might be neutral ; 
but, after God had forbidden it, it 
acquired a moral meaning, and be- 
came an act of disobedience or sin. 
Thus, any of you who are mothers 
might tell your little child not to 
stir out of the house all day while 
you were out. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances there would be no harm 
in the child's going out; but, now 
that you had forbidden it with a 
mother's authority, it would become 
an act of disobedience if the child 
did so, and your feelings would be 
grieved by the child's neglect of 
your wishes and disregard of your 
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orders, which were probably given 
only for the child's good. 

We are sure that Grod did not 
grudge Adam that fruit, for He gave 
him so many thousands of beautiful 
trees besides, which were pleasant 
to the sight and good for food (Gen. 
ii. 9), and therefore it was not be- 
cause God was unkind that He for- 
bade Adam to eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
but because He had some good and 
wise reasons connected with his own 
glory and Adam's good. 

34. For example, we have said 
ttie^SZlS that obedience is what God 
A^if "^ *° loves, and it is all the return 
which the creature can make. God 
wanted, then, to see if Adam was 
grateftil, and would abstain from this 
act out of sole regard to the will of 
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Ood, Then, as obedience arid love 
must be free to have any value in 
the sight of God, this command was 
given as a test of Adam's obedience 
to prove him (Deut. viii. 2), and to 
see if his obedience was free will. 
If he stood the test, the Lord would 
accept his obedience as a pleasant 
sacrifice, and reward him by keeping 
him happy in Paradise. 

And there was another good 
•reason why God should have with- 
held one tree from Adam. God had 
created Adam, had given him the 
garden of Eden, made him the king 
of the earth, and put all the sheep 
and oxen, yea, ** and the beasts of 
the field, under his feet" (Psa. viii. 6, 
7). But would it not be well to re* 
mind Adam that he and everything 
he saw really belonged to some 
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one else? and how could this be 
done more easily or simply than by 
forbidding Adam to eat of a par- 
ticular tree, so that every time Adam 
passed by the tree he would be re- 
minded of the duty which he owed 
to God, who was ^e real Lord and 
owner of all. 

This truth was a very proper one 
for the creature to remember, and 
was taught him in this way very sim- 
ply and easily, without any unkind- 
ness or hardship. An illustration of 
this truth may be taken from our own 
customs : The Lord of the Manor 
often holds a comrt-leet, and does 
some nominal act in order to exer- 
cise and maintain his right of Lord- 
ship; for the same reason he wiU 
insist on a quit-rent, or a peppercorn- 
rent being paid for a piece of land 
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which may have been enclosed from 
the waste of the Common. It may 
be a very small sum, perhaps two- 
pence, and nothing like the value 
of the land, but it is an acknowledg- 
ment of his rights, and the smallest 
sum paid annuaUy keeps them in 
force in the eye of the law. 

We see good reasons why the 
command should have been given, 
and that the guilt of Adam's act 
consisted in its being an act of dis- 
obedience. Moreover, this obedi- 
ence was the only return which 
Adam could render to God, and it 
was due to God; the withholding 
it, then, was both an act of ingrati- 
tude and a wrong to God. It was a 
wrong to Grod, for Adam was God's 
property, and he gave himself away 
to a new master without leave ; and 
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all the earth, which God had said 
was very good, and showed forth his 
glory, now became spoHed and put 
out of order by sin. 

35. There is another remark 
A life of dis- which I must here make, 

obedience the ^ a i i • • i 

consequence, that Adam, having smned 
once could not stop sinning, and 
that his life then became one 
continual act of disobedience. His 
thoughts were tainted with evil, his 
words were evil, his acts became 
evil, and he was now every moment 
breaking the first great command*- 
ment of the law, of loving God with 
all his heart, soul, mind, and 
strength, which he had kept so 
easily and pleasantly before. 

36. Adam's sin then was an act 
The obedi. of disobedience, and its re- 

0iice of the se- •■. •»• /% o f i i* 

oondAdam. sult a Uic 01 disoDedience* 
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Now how must this sin be balanced? 
By a Ufe of perfect obedience, and 
by an act of special obedience. Hear 
the words of the second Adam 
(Psa. xl. 6 — 8), " Sacrifice and offer- 
ing thou didst not require " (that is 
to say, God required something more 
than these, as they did not meet the 
case, for the reasons stated in Part 
I., under the head of " Relation- 
ship"); **but mine ears hast thou 
opened" (i, e. "digged" or bored 
through with the awl, in token of 
my willing and " perpetual obedi- 
ence." See Exodus xxi. 6) ; " burnt 
offering and sin offering hast thoti 
not required. Then said I, Lo, I 
come : in the volunie of the bpok 
it is written of me, I delight to do 
THY WILL, my God ; yea, thy law 
is in my heart." Also read Heb; x. 
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1 — 9. Christ came to obey the whole 
law, which was written on the fleshy 
tables of Adam's heart, and then was 
put forth again under ten heads at 
Sinai, and written on two tables of 
stone. That law is exceeding broad 
(Psa, cxix. 96), and requires every 
duty and virtue for the space of a life- 
time. As we shaU refer again to the 
holiness of Christ's acts and suffer- 
ings, it is enough for us to mention 
this point shortly here, and we al- 
lude to it only as it forms part of 
one train of reasoning under the 
subject of Reparation. If every 
single point were to lead us off into 
its details and proofs, we should 
not be able to sketch any argu- 
ment in its general outline, nor 
to make it bear upon one particular 
point. 
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But as Adam had one special 
commandment, to refrain from eat* 
ing the fruit of a certain tree, as a 
mark of pure obedience and homage 
to God ; so our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the second Adam, had a special 
commandment laid upon Him as a 
test of his obedience and homage to 
God. Adam's was a simple and tri- 
vial self-denial; Christ's was most dif- 
ficult and painful : Adam's was to 
abstain from eating a fruit, to. which 
he was not urged by hunger; Christ's 
was to lay down his life and suffer 
agony, from which his sinless human 
instincts would naturally recoil. He 
became obedient, but not merely in 
a general way. He became obedient 
unto the greatest limit of self-sacri- 
fice, unto death — eoen. the death of 
the cross (Phil. ii. 8). " This com- 
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mandment," says He (John x. 18), 
" have I received of my Father." 

His death, in one out of the many 
points of view m which we may re- 
gard it, may be considered as an act 
of pure obedience to the will of the 
Father, and so every one of his 
sufferings may also be regarded as a 
distinct act of obedience in its rela- 
tion to the will of God. For we all 
shrink from pain, and if any one of 
his own free Lsent submits'to pam 
from regard to the will of another, it 
is an act of the purest obedience that 
we can conceive. Death was the test 
of his obedience, and it was its limit, 
because it could be proved, no fur** 
ther. Yet the word "even" is em- 
phatic. Some deaths are private, 
speedy, painless, and honourable. 
This was publip, lingering^ agonizing. 
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and shameful. This act of obe- 
dience on Christ's part makes repa- 
ration to the justice and glory of God 
for Adam's disobedience, for this 
freewill act proves that God's service 
is perfect freedom, that his com- 
mandments are not grievous (1 John 
V. 3), that in keeping of them there 
is great reward (Psa. xix. 11), and 
this wipes off the insult and reproach 
which Adam's sin has cast on God's 
law, character, and service. 

Turn to the fifth chapter of 
Romans, and in the nineteenth verse 
you will find this train of reason- 
ing simply yet fiilly set forth : " For 
lis by <me maris disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by^ the obedi- 
ence of one shall many be made 
righteous." 

Now, as Adam's eating of the 
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forbidden fruit coDtained the es- 
sence of certain sins, so did Christ's 
death (viewed simply in one point of 
view as an act of reparation with 
reference to Adam) contain the 
essence of those opposite virtues^ 
for it was the greatest act of self- 
humiliation on his part; it was the 
greatest proof of his thorough faith 
and confidence in God, and it was 
both the test and triumph of his 
obedience. 

To sum up. For — 

(1.) Adam's self- \ Arepa- f (1.) Christ's self- 
exaltation, 1 ration in I humiliation, 

(2.) Adam's want /kind was 1 (2.) Christ's life of 

of confidence, > ofiered < fidth, 

(3.) Adam's disc- ItoDiTinei (9.) Christ's obedi- 

bedience, | jnstioe | enoe imto 

/ by— \ death. 

So that as far as this point goes iLhe 
balances of justice appear to be equal. 
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Now, pray read this part over 
again, slowly, so that your mind 
may feel fidly the force of each 
thought 

37. I will throw the same idea 

proSifraSSe ©f Reparation briefly into 
^ teapta- another form. St. John 

(1st Epis. ii. 16) classes sins under 
three general heads — ^the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life. Now each of these 
formed part of the first sin. Eve was 
guilty of the lust of the flesh when 
she saw that the tree was good for 
food, and when this motive tempted 
her to sin. She was guilty of the 
lust of the eye when she looked and 
coveted the fruit because it was plea- 
sant to the sight ; and she was guilty 
of the pride of life in coveting it as a 
tree to be desired to make one wise. 
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which involved pride, or an effort at 
self-exaltation. In like manner was 
reparation made for these phases of 
sin, by our Lord in his temptation 
by Satan in the wilderness. Satan 
tempted Christ with the lust of the 
flesh when he said, " If thou be the 
Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread ;" he tempted 
Him with the lust of the eye when 
he showed Him all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them ; he 
tempted Him to an act of pride 
when he would have had Him cast 
Himself off the temple, in order to 
prove by this presumptuous act that 
He was the Son of Grod. 

Thank God the second Adam 
was more than conqueror; He 
spoiled the strong man armed, 
being stronger than he, and gave 
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full reparation in kind to the justice 
of God* 

BEPABATION IN DEGREE. 

38. I now pass on to consider the 
ind^^*^ other element which must 
form a perfect reparation, and that 
is reparation in degi*ee. Observe, 
then, the measure of Adam's sin, or 
its degree. He stands upon a certain 
level in the scale of being, and he is 
guilty of an act of self-exaltation; 
yea, even to the throne of God, for 
he would become as God, knowing 
good and evil. The measure of his 
guat, then, ifi the difference between 
these two natures ; and as this is in^ 
finite, 80 the degree of his guflt is 
infinite, for the character of a crime 
must be affected by the position of 
the criminal, and of him against 
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whom the crime is committed. I 
have stated that an act of self- 
humiliation was needed to balance 
man's self-exaltation, but self-humili- 
ation, Uke a thousand other things, 
is relative. It may reach from this 
point to that point, and still not 
reach between the two points which 
are necessary in the given case. 
39. There are, so far as we know, 
three natures belonging to 
inteUigent beings, of very different 
ranks. Let us argue the case in re- 
ference to these. To make the point 
as clear as possible, let us suppose 
the relations of the three natures to 
each other set forth as follows : — 

L The Divinb Natueb. 

2. Thb Angbuo Natueb. 

3. Human Natueb. ^(a) UnfaHen tuman 

nature. 
(6) Fallen human nature^ 



The tliree 
natures. 
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These natures are, as it were, on 
different levels, and set before us the 
idea of unequal ranks. 

40. Now, perhaps, you ask if 
Bup^tio^ I>ivine justice would not 
have been satisfied had Christ hum- 
bled Himself, and crossing the 
mighty gulf that exists between the 
Creator and tiie creature, taken upon 
Him the nature of angels ? I answer, 
this would not have satisfied justice 
in the matter of degree. Itisaninfi- 
nite condescension for God to be 
made a creature at all; but this is 
not the measurement in the case 
before us. The sin is man aspiring 
to be God. Had Christ taken 
upon Him the nature of angels. He 
would not have stooped low enough, 
and there would have been a gap 
between the angelic and the human 
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natures (No. 2 and No. 3), for which 
there would be no satisfaction in 
that atonement. Justice would still 
claim satisfaction in degree, because 
the Redeemer had not met the case 
by descending to the level of that 
nature in which the crime was com- 
mitted. We may quote St. Paul 
and say, " He took not on hini the 
nature of angels" (Heb. ii. 16) . 

41. Do you ask if the humilia- 
p^,!*^ ^p- tion and obedience of an 
angel taking upon him man's nature 
would meet the requirements of jus- 
tice? To this I distinctly reply, 
that it would not. The required 
mterval between No. 1 and No. 2 
would not be spanned in this case, 
and therefore justice would not 
be satisfied in tiie matter of degree. 
The angel might humble himself 
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and obey, but the measure of his 
humiliation would not equal that 
of man's exaltation, and there would 
be a gap between the Divine nature 
and the angelic nature, to which no 
reference would be made in this 
scheme of atonement. This method 
then would not meet the exact 
claims of infinite justice. 

42. Suppose, again, that by a 
poa^ ^^' fresh act of Divine power 
Christ had been made man, but iui 
stead of being bom of a woman, had 
been made like Adam, unconnected 
with the race by birth, possessing 
human nature in all its beauty and 
strength, and free from its special 
infirmities. What then? Would 
this have met the demands of 
justice, so that the bond of death 
might , be cancelled by the surety ? 
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It would not — -justice is justice, and 
deals with rights, but not with privi- 
leges. Favour belongs to mercy 
and not to justice. There is a 
difference of level between unfallen 
and Men human nature : humanity 
must he in shivers upon the level to ' 
which by its own fault it has been 
dashed, and from which it cannot be 
raised up, save legally, justly, and 
therefore rightfully. Were any 
other course pursued, mercy would 
encroach upon justice, which, fi*om 
the unity of the Divine perfections, 
cannot be. 

43. There remains then only one 
po^Mol!* "^ further case — ^the sin is, man 
exalting himself, in intention, to the 
level of God; this can only be 
balanced by a Divine person taking 
upon him the nature of man. But 
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since man by his act has Men and 
reduced himself to a lower level, 
then must that Divine person de- 
scend to that level, and take upon 
him fallen human nature, as it were, 
in its rags. Thank God, this is what 
Jesus did — Himself bare our infir- 
mities and carried our sorrows, and 
was made Hke unto us in all things, 
sin only excepted, which I need 
hardly say is no necessary part of 
human nature. Now the measure- 
ment between the crime and its 
reparation is the same, and if the 
balances of justice are brought forth, 
they are perfectly equal in the mat- 
ter of fiill Restitution and Reparation 
in kind and degree. The inter- 
mediate distance in both cases is the 
same, and there are now no owpa 
between different natures. ^ ^ 
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Yes, man aspiring to be God can 
only be equalled by Grod conde- 
scending to be man. How sublime ! 
how simple ! Without doubt, great 
is the mystery of godliness. To 
this agree the words of Scripture — 
" Wherefore in all things it behoved 
him to be made Uke unto his bre« 
thren, that he might be a mercifal and 
feithfol high priest in things pertain- 
ing to God, to make reoonciUation 
for the sins of the people " (Heb. ii. 
17). This is what the Son of God 
did. Fettered with fallen human 
nature Christ rises up to all the de- 
mands of the law, repairs, as it were, 
its broken tables, offers an obedience 
equal in quality (so far as purity 
goes, and superior in intensity) to 
that of Paradise, and silences for 
ever the thunders of avenging justice. 
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The reasoning of this chapter applies 
to the case of each one of us, for our 
various special acts of sin are only 
phases of the above principles of 
evil — ^for all sins, though different 
in form, are the same in essence, and 
therefore for each transgression of 
our own an act of reparation might 
be found in Christ's obediential Ufe, 
putting for one moment out of con- 
sideration the necessary element of ex- 
piation or sacrificial bloodshedding. 
44. Now add this second idea of 
andB^lReparation to that of Rela- 
tionship ; observe how the second 
involves the first, Herein let us ad- 
mire the unity of truth. Reparation 
must all along take relationship, or 
sameness of nature, for granted ; else 
the humiliation would be incomplete, 
the confidence and obedience would 
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have no connection with the sin, and 
the question of degree would not be 
solved. 

Thus we see none but the Son of 
God can do sinful man any good; 
nor can He be our Saviour unless 
He take our nature upon Him, and 
make reparation or satisfaction in 
kind and degree for the sin of Adam. 
Reparation is one of the claims of 
stem iustice : the claim is fully met 
by t^e incarnation and repaLtive 
obedience of the Son of God, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 



PART III. 



OBEDIENCE. 

"He -win magnify the low and malce it homoanble." 

45. Another element in an atone- 
<h»°tSttX. ment to which we would 
refer is obedience. It will not be 
necessanr for us to say much on this 
head, as it is to a certain extent in- 
eluded in our remarks under the pre- 
ceding part It deserves, however, 
our special attention in one grand 
feature. In the former chapter we 
have considered obedience as part of 
Christ's reparation for Adam's sin, but 
we must view it also as a debt due to 
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the majesty of the law. A law is 
honoured when it is kept, and it is 
outraged when it is broken. Obe- 
dience is its glory — disobedience its 
reproach. Now die law under which 
Adam was created in Paradise was 
called a covenant of works. The 
meanmg of this is that there were 
two contracting parties; and one of 
them, God, of his own free will, made 
himself a debtor, and promised to re. 
ward man if he kept the law. " This 
do, and thou shaltlive" (GaLiii. 12). 
So long as man obeyed he had a right 
to the reward, because God had j oined 
obedience and the reward together. 
This covenant of works was broken 
when Adam sinned, and he could 
comply with its terms no longer. The 
law at Sinai was a republication of 
the covenant of works, and amongst 
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many objects it provfed mans m^ 
ability to keep the law*, aind his need 
of a Saviour. ^'^TK^ law entered that 
the offence might aboimd." " By 
the law is the knowledge of sin, that 
every mouth might be stopped 
and all the world migTit become 
guilty before God" (Rom, v. 20; iii. 
19, 20). Its purposfe was to condemn 
man^ to show ; him that his hope, 
founded on the covenant of worksj 
was now vain^ and that he must look 
to grace and not to works ; to the 
gospel and not to the laiw. " The law 
was giren by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ" But 
still that law was holy, just, and 
good, and its obedience honourable 
and easy. It was due to the honour 
of the law that it should be carried 
into practice j else a reproach, would 
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rest upon its Author, and a suspicion 
might exist that its demands were 
unfair and unsuitable ; it were, more- 
over, a reflection on God's glory if 
his law were never seen in full action, 
and never kept among the sons of 
men. Christ did carry it out, and 
proved it to be holy, just, and good ; 
He declared it to be easy, dehght- 
fa\, and honourable; He fulfilled it 
as a covenant of works, earned its 
reward, and bought back the for- 
feited inheritance as a matter of 
right. 

This would be a necessary part 
of a Saviour's duty to fulfil the law ; 
that is, not only to give reparatioo 
for Adam's sin, but satb&ction to 
the whole law, considered in its own 
claims. The law was of great 
hresuAakkJkdgjtKM^I^ Ufe, a holy 
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fife; its purity extended to the subtle 
thought Its one great command 
was, ^' Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength" (Deut. vi. 5; Luke x. 
27). This was what Adam did in 
Paradise. To him practically the law 
was embodied in that one test of 
obedience of not eating the forbid- 
den fruit, and so long as he observed 
that, the other Ten Commandments 
being written upon his heart, he 
kept them easily, according to the 
law of his being ; but far otherwise 
was it when he sinned, then the whole 
moral law was broken (Jas. ii. 10), 
and his power to keep it entirely lost 
After his fall, the command to 
love God with all his heart, soul, 
mind, and strength remained in foU 
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fol-ce, and could never be repealed, 
but his poWer to keep it was gon6. 
Still that law must be kept, or 
justice will for ever wave its flaming 
sword, and never Usten to any terms 
of reconcihation* 

This, then, is what our Saviour 
did : He came not to destray the law, 
but to fulfil it in both its branches : 
•** I come to do thy will, God ; yea, 
thy law is within my heart" And 
his cheerful, intelligent, exact, and 
faultless obedience satisfied Grbd. 
So also He fulfilled all righteousliess, 
and kept the second table of the 
law, in loving his neighbour as him- 
self. The fiery law of Sinai might 
bring forth all its claims, and might 
search into the life and heart of 
Christ, but it would find that its de- 
mands were met, and that it had, in 
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bne instance at least, been practically 
fehomi forth, and therefore glori* 
fied. * 

But the general point of view 
which we are considering at present 
is obedience, as that positive debt 
which the law required on its own 
account, to satisfy its demands and 
earn its reward. The second Adam 
fulfilled the covenant of works, and 
therefore earned the reward. He 
bought back the inheritance which 
Adam had lost. The law was now 
a debtor to reward the second 
Adam, and, by virtue of the prin- 
ciple of Representation, all those who 
by faith are one with Him. 

I hope you see clearly that this 
is a necessary part of an atonement ; 
the thought is somewhat like the last, 
but still distinct. Add it to the 
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other two that we have akeady 
considered, so that you may be able 
graduaUy to" grasp all the ideas 
which enter into an atonement for 
human sin. 



» t 
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PART IV. 



SUFFERING. 



^ We £d esteem him siaicken, sxmtten of QodaiDd afflicted. Bnt 
lie was wonnded for oar transgressions, he was braised for oar 
iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upaa Imn; and 
with his stripes we are healed.' 



n 



46. I PROCEED to consider the chief 
snfferingiiiie elemeait which enters into 

natoral result #» • i 

offdn. an atonement for sm, about 
which there is much to say, and 
hard to be understood. In follow- 
ing out the train of my own thoughts, 
I have been most anxious to go no 
further than the Word of God war- 
rants. I offer some of the following 
suggestions with diffidence, as the 
subject is both difficult and too 
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wonderful for man's unaided reason. 
We have considered the ideas of 
Relationship, Reparatipn, and Obe- 
dience, and we now enter upon that 
which forms the Staple of an atone- 
ment, viz.. Suffering. Wljat suffer- 
ing is I need not inquire, nor try to 
paint in Words, because you all know 
too well what it means. Who my 
reader may be I know not; one thing 
I know, that he is a sufferer. Have 
you ever had fever, a broken limb, 
rheumatism, or disease of any kind ? 
Then you know what suffering 
of the body is. Have yoil ever 
W&pt over the coffin of a friend ? 
have you ever felt an angry feeling 
upon receiving an injury ? have you 
ever been disappointed? have you 
ever felt afraid ? Then you know 
what suffering of the mind is, and 
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this is enough for my present pur- 
pose. The first sort is called, in one 
word, pain; the latter," sorrow. 

47. Sufiering is the necessary 
From the result of siu, aud is so 

nature of the • i ♦ i 

caae. wovcu Up With it by eternal 

justice, that they cannot be rent 
asunder. You cannot be happy, 
unless you are good or holy; and . 
you cannot sin without incurring 
sufiering or evil (Num. xxxii. 23)« 
For example, what is sin? Bin is 
the separation of the soul from God, 
What then is its due, or its exact 
opposite ? Separation of God from 
the soul ; this is the treatment of 
equity. But if there be **only One 
good," viz., God, who is good, has 
good, and does good, then separa' 
tion from the source of all good not 
only involves evil, but is of itself 
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the greatest evil that can be con- 
ceived. 

Suffering is the law ot sin, being 
wrou^t in the very texture of its 
nature. As soon as Adam sinned 
he could not help feeling the weight 
of his ingratitude, and this of itself 
was suffering, to say nothing of his 
fear of the law, which directly 
threatened suffering — " This do and 
thou shalt die.'* 

48. This truth flows from the 
tnS^StiST nature of justice, for, as we 
have said, justice gives like to like, 
and to all their due, therefore the 
man who has done evil has earned 
evil ; but we may sum up personal 
evil (whether of mind or body) 
under one word. Suffering. And 
further, justice demands the execu- 
tion of the penalty of the law; it 
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demands this as a debt due to the 
truth of the law ; it demands this to 
restore the uneven balance ; for the 
broken law is in one scale, and the 
amount of threatened suffering must 
be in the other. In short, this doc* 
trine of rewards and pimishments 
lies at the very root of our ideas of 
law, justice, and government. Fur- 
thermore, if the law's penalty were 
never borne, justice would have ar- 
rears to claim, and a suspicion might 
exist as to the equity of the punish- 
ment and the frailty of the law in 
not maintaining its rights. For these 
reasons justice^ insist Ihat the pe- 
nalty of the law (a certain amount 
of suffermg) must be bome, or else 
it is impossible that grace can be 
offered to the offender upon any 
terms whatever. 
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49. The question which first de* 
of Sir^^'^'mands our attention is. What 
is the penalty of the law. This is a 
subject on which we should have 
clear ideas, for the honest, though 
hard questions that meet us are^ 
What was the penalty, and was it 
fully borne? It is clear that, if 
justice has threatened a penalty, no^ 
thing but the bearing that penalty, 
when it has been incurred, can 
satisfy justice, and the question for 
our personal comfprt is. Did Christ 
really bear this penalty ? 

50. '* Satisfaction," applied to the 
whKtS!'soul, is a state of complete 
REST, because every desire has ob- 
tained its object. Satisfaction is the 
highest state of soul ; it is, in short, 
HAPPii^Ess, and it explains the truth, 
that happiness has no desires. Ap- 
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plied to the law, satisfaction means 
that the claims of the law are so 
fully met that it asks for no more. 
Consider this with regard to its 
penalties. Man by his sin broke 
the law, and incurred its penalties j 
therefore the penalty must be borne, 
or the law will not be quieted; and if 
it be not fully borne, then the ac- 
cuser, Satan, might point oujk a flaw 
in the satisfaction, iinpeach justice, 

and claim the executioLfitsW 
51. The penalty of the law must,, 

of £ffl?^l5y tbe very nature of the 
^^"'^•cQse, be an evil. It sen- 
tences the evildoer to evil — to mental 
and physical evil ; in other words, to 
sorrow and pam. This is in efiect 
the curse of the law, or what is 
meant by the curse of God. To 
curse is to adjudge a person to evil. 
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and is the result of wrath. The real 
curse of God, then, is a spiritual evil, 
felt hy the soul. It is a sense of the 
loss of his favour, and this is indeed 
soBROw ; it is a sense of his wrath and 
indignation, and this is indeed sor- 
ROW ; and all this is accompanied by 
an agonizing sense of the evil of 
sin, which is the height of mental 

SORROW. 

Sorrow is the sensation of the 
soul under present evil, and this very 
sense is its misery, and its direst 
agony is thus begoLn. as it were, of 
itself. This sorrow, as we may learn 
from Scripture, was expressly ^Areat- 
ened in the first instance. **Unto 
the woman he said, I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow ; in sorrow thou 
shalt bring forth children. And 
unto Adam he said. Cursed is the 
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ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life" (Gen, iii. 16, 17; Isa. 1. 11); and 
therefore sorrow is the lot of all, 
because that all have sinned and 
turned every one to their own evil 
way.. 

But there is a penalty to be in- 
flicted on the external part of man, 
his body; and this is pain — ^pain, with 
all its many aches and forms, which 
at last end in that most terrible tiling, 
DEATH. The demand of the holy 
law was a life, and the claim of the 
broken law is a life* forfeited, or death. 
** In the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die" (Gen. ii. 17). 
But we read that the blood is the life 
thereof, or the symbol of life, and 
therefore it is only expressing the 
above truth under a different form 
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when it is stated "That without 
shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission of sins" (Lev. xvii- 11). 

The direct threat and penalty of 
the law, as expressed by God in 
Paradise, appears to be death— tem- 
poral death, with all the evils, and 
sorrows of this life. Which seize upon 
us the moment we are bom, and at 
length merge into their greatest 
and last form, death. 

52. The cjuestioil which some^ 
^H? one may now ask is, if spiri- 
tual DEATH is not also to be viewed 
as part of the penalty of the law? 
We are inclined to answer that it 
forms no part of the threatened 
penalty of the first law. To 
make this clear we must Inquire 
what is the meaning of spiritual 
death ? Spiritual death is a con-* 



dition of sbiil, or that state into 
which it has fall^ti through sin. It 
is the necessary action of sin. A 
cancer may eat into the body, and 
perhaps, take away all feeling from 
a limb ; but this state is a result of 
that special disease* Spiritual death 
is where the mind is clouded with 
ignorance — ^it does not know Ood; 
it is where the heart is hard and cold; 
it cannot feel, it cannot love, and this 
is spiritual death. The underst^d- 
jng ^nd the affections are the two 
principal parts of the soul, and to 
these we chiefly refer, though we may 
also say that the conscience is no 
louger a true balance as to good and 
evil, or right and wrong, and that the 
will, which before was fixed upon 
good, has now veered round, and is 
fixed upon evil; ^o that if it ever 
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should wiU good, it has lost the power 
of doing that good. This is a state 
of soul; in truth, a very evil state — an 
evil in itself, and full of sorrow. We 
do not for one moment deny that it 
is an evil, but the point which we are 
considering is, whether this was the 
direct threat or penalty of the law, or 
whether this is not a necessary result 
flowing from the nature of sin, and 
so wrought up with sin that it can- 
not, as it were, be separated from 
sin. This it may be^ and still not 
be the direct penalty of sin. We 
argue the question in this manner 
on account of asking the honest 
question, whether Christ did really 
bear the penalty of the law and our 
curse; but we conclude that, as 
spiritual death was no part of the 
curse considered as an external 
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something to be inflicted, so it was 
not necessary that he should know 
what spiritual death was, either in 
the want of knowledge and love, or 
that he should sufier from insensi- 
biUty and " hardness of heart." Nay, 
as we shall hereafter prove, he could 
not sufier from these, for this would 
have taken away the quality of his 
sufierings, which was their purity 
and holiness, and have tainted them 
with evil. The wicked, both in this 
world and the next, feel remorse and 
despair — states of mind of the most 
intense sorrow; but these states 
arise from their wicked selves, and 
are not part of what is direcdy due 
to the evil which the retributive 
vengeance of the law inflicte. It was 
not necessary, nay, it was impos* 
sible, that Christ should go through 
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these phases of mental sorrow in his 
sufferings, which form the expiation 
of our sins. 

53. And now we pass on to con- 
TiJt^ sider the subject of Eternal 
X)eath, . and the honest questions 
which we must put before ourselves 
are whiat Eternal Death means ; 
whether it forms part of the directiy 
threatened penalty, of the first lawj 
and whether therefore Christ was 
bound to suffer it, in order to dis- 
charge us :from the grasp of that 
:exacting justicct Eternal death, 
stripped of all jiai-d words and idea^ 
is the eternal banishment of the soul 
from God» Of course it involves 
evil, .-.&, persons evil 6r sufering ; 

it may perhaps involve the quality 
or mtensity of jthat suffering, : viz., 
that it should not be slight bi^t in•^ 
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tense ; but it certainly does involve 
die idea of time or dumtion. 

Now the question is, was this part 
of the direct threat or penalty of 
.the first law ? We reply that we do 
not think it was, or else God would 
Jiave been bound to carry it out in 
our case. It is my earnest desire to 
,write not only plainly and siinply 
on this point, which will require 
yoilr attention, but also very care- 
Ly.notto Mow my own thought., 
without the warrant of God'^ most 
ioly word. 

We think that though eternal 
death was not the direct penally of 
the first law, it was its natural re- 
sult — I say, its natural and necessary 
result, unless some external cause 
prevented ife action. 

Observe carefully that there is a 
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difference between the necessary 
result of a thing and the thing it- 
self. Eternal death was a result of 
Adam's sin, unless some one inter- 
fered. It was not the direct curse, 
but a natural consequence of the 
broken law. We think thus for the 
following reasons :■ — 

Adam had done Grod a wrong, 
but he was himself utterly unable to 
undo that wrong or to make restitu- 
tion. He could not undo the fact 
that he had sinned, and the only 
restitution he can make is to suffer ; 
and therefore what ray of hope is 
there for him, or must not his punish- 
ment if left to its own action be 
eternal ? Again, Adam was as im- 
able of himself to recover his origi- 
nal righteousness, which he had 
lost, as we are to stop the earth's 
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motion with one word, or to turn 
winter into a sudden summer. He 
could not do it, as a matter of fact 
he could not. Again, Adam could 
not restrain himself from acts of sin 
(see section 34) ; he had sinned once 
and could not cease sinning, and his 
soul, supposing it separated in death 
from its outer case, the body, would 
continue to sin, aild therefore must 
be kept apart from the Holy Grod, 
eternal separation from whom is the 
essence of the second death. 

But again, God made man's soul 
immortal, and decreed that it should 
live for ever. But it' has sinned, it 
cannot undo its sin, nor restore itself 
to its first condition, and yet it can- 
not cease to live ; then it must Kve 
for ever apart from God, unless 
some friendly power from some 
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other quarter is exerted to' repair the 
breach and to atone for its sin* 

Once more we may see that 
eternal death is the natural result 
of Adam's sin, from considering the 
sin itself. Observe, I say, the result 
of his crime, if not interfered with. 
For the guilt of a sin is affected by 
the character of him against whom 
it is done; therefore the degree o£ 
Adam's guilt was as the obligation 
he broke, and as the character of 
God against whom it was done ; but 
these were infinite, therefore • the 
guilt of Adam's sin was infinite ; but 
he was finite, therefore be. could only 
sufier an infinite penalty, by going 
on suffering, t. e., making efforts to 
atone fully and to reach the measure 
of satisfaction; but this he could 
never do, therefore he must always 
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remain a debtor to suffering; in other 
words, if left to himself and the 
action of his own sin, he must suffer 
eternal death. 

54. Let us see .if any light 
' Dnraticm of can bo gathered from the 
^Sied^tolaw itself. Now the law 

tbo first cove* •• •■ i • 

umt. does threaten a direct pe^ 

iialty. Temporal evils are men^ 
tioned, with their sum death. But 
no mention is made of duration. It 
is not necessary to mention degree, 
but duration ought to be mentioned 
if part of it; and if jn the first in- 
stance men had been sentenced to 
eternal death, it is hard to see how a 
Saviour could have come. We 
were sentenced to death; we are 
under the sentence, and it is car- 
ried out in Ihe case of each of us, 
and in the case of our surety; but 
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throagh him its sting has been taken 
away, and to the believer it has been 
reduced to a legal form to be gone 
through, and is no longer the bitter 
penalty it was. But I must not anti« 
cipate what must follow elsewhere. 
The law makes no mention of how 
long its penalty must be borne, al- 
though justice will require a .strict 
proportion between the crime and its 
punishment; but it does not follow 
that duration is part of this. And fiir« 
ther, the law, whilst it threatens a 
direct penalty, though it does not 
offer nor hold out any hope of par- 
don, does not anywhere declare 
that it is impossible. Its terms do 
not preclude the expedient of a 
Saviour, supposing all to be done 
legally. It held out no hope; but 
it did not forbid hope, for it did not 
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directly threaten eternal death ; 
nor did it state that it would not 
accept satisfaction if any person could 
freely discharge its duties, and suffer 
its penalties, so that the release 
might be made in the way of right- 
eousness. 

We infer, then, that the distinct 
sentence of the first law was death, 
temporal death, with all its forms of 
pain, sorrow, and suffering; that 
spiritual death, though in itself a 
fearful curse, was part of the neces- 
sary action of sin, and that eternal 
death would be its necessary conse- 
quence, if it were left to its own 
career and not checked by some ex- 
ternal person. We proceed to show 
in a general way that Christ did 
suffer the denounced penalty, and 
that suffering, mental and bodUy, 
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ending in actual death (the synibol of 
a forfeited life), was rendered by 
Him to appease Hie majesty of the 
broken law, 

55. Let us then consider Christ's 
tS^iSS!* mental sufferings. That He 
suffered sorrow in his hLi^ soul is: 
clear, for we read (Isa. liii. 10) "his 
soul was made an offering for sin," 
i. e., the mental agony which his soul 
underwent fonned part of the ex- 
piation of sin. He is called in the 
touching language of the prophet 
"a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief (Isa. liii. 3). There is, 
perhaps, not one phase of human 
sorrow with which our Saviour did 
not become acquainted; He wept 
like a mourner over Lazarus, and 
shed tears over Jerusalem, and knew 
every grade of sorrow, until they all 
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mingled together in the dark hour^ 
of Gethseman e and Calva,ry. ; Ah \ 
since Adam fell there have been 
millions of sorrowing men, but there 
has been only one man of sorrows ! 
Jesus was sorrowful, even unto death, 
and an angel came from heaven 
to strengthen Him with sympathy 
and hope (Matt. xxvi. 38; Luke 
xxii. 43). This agony,, from his 
purity, from his fine feeUngs, and his 
capacities, must have been more in- 
tense than that of any lost soul, at 
any given period of its sufferings. 
But this subject opens up so wide a 
field that we can only touch upon it in 
its general bearing, and not in detail. 
To get an insight into the variety 
of his, mental sorrows, we may re- 
duce some of them to the following 
classes, observing that — 
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80BB0W is the fiensation of fionl under present evit 

Christ from the senaatum of the hiding of his Father's &c» 
(rf*«»fw** ^**^*' ^ blessed experiences of joy, love, and hope 
and felt aor- which spring from nnian with Qod, were with- 
yo^v held)« This is the sense of loss. 
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from the actual mental experience of what tho 
wrath of Ood for sin was (God's anger is described 
as hot and fiery, oi^ what^r^ is to the body, soch ia 
food's wrath to the spiiitnal part^ containing in it* 
self the essence of sorrow and agony; 1^ tasting 
and feeling this, Christ appeased it, for it must be 
borne, or it oonld not be quenched), 

from this pressure of imputed guilt* 

from his clear knowledge oS the Tile and number* 
less sins of the human race, 

from his personal contact with evil and tibe author 
of eviL Good was in contact with evil, and as was 
the good, such was the sensation of the evil. 

from a sense of shame, in being treated like a 
guHiy person, in having Barabbas preferred before 
him, and in being crucified like a slave and felozu 

from his sense of being forlorn or alone ; in feeling 
forsaken of God (Ps. zxii. 1 ; Mark zv. 84) ; and 
being deserted by his disciples. 

from heating the insults of the mob as he hung oi^ 
the cross. 

from the treacheiy of Judas, and the conduct of 
Peter. 
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Bui I hare said enough to prove 
the pointy and to suggest the aboyie 
heads as subjects of thought and 
prayer. The other part of his men- 
^ sufferings woald arise from the 
action of fear, which is the feeling 
of the soul under the prospect of 
eviL He suffered from Feab at the 
prospect of his sufferings, at the ap- 
proach of death, and at the considera- 
tion of the wrath of God (Psa. xl. 12; 
Luk6xxii.42; Johnxii.27; Heb. v.7). 

I do not say that our Sayiour 
suffered from fear because He was 
afraid or had less courage than many 
of Ae martyrs ; but because it wL 
necessary that He should know from 
feeling what this suffering was. He 
had to experience ihe agony of fear, 
viewed as a phase of mental torment 
He had to be wrung under a sense 
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of it, and these, Ids mental expe- 
riences, fonned the legal satisfactioil 
in the eye of the law. It wants an 
effort of mind to grasp the meaning 
of the thought stated, and to distin- 
guish between having fear, and suf- 
fering from the mental sensatixms of 
fear, as a matter of design, and will. 
56. As regards the second gene- 
snffSi^' ral point of Christ's bearing 
the penalty of the law by suffering 
pdn and death, we need not say 
Lch. as it is clear to any one whi 
reads the account, in the Grospels, of 
his last sufferings and death. "His 
visage was so marred more than any 
man, and his form more than the 
sons of men" (Isa. lii. 14). He was 
subject to all the bodily pains that 
we are, to wit, hunger, thirst, cold, 
fatigue, and death. He was boimd. 
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Struck, spit upon, beaten with the 
reed, scourged, nailed to the cross, 
where at last He expired after three 
hours intense agony. As regards 
this pecuHar deal it'was most'pain. 
ful, because though the hands and 
feet were wounded, no vital part, 
such as the heart, was touched, and 
the victim often lingered long in his 
agony. There was great pain from 
the intense thirst, which is one of the 
greatest sufferings of the wounded 
on the field of battle. 

Then the whole weight being 
thrown on the hands and arms pro- 
duced such a painftil stretch of the 
body, that the sufferer might use the 
words of the Psalmist and say, "All 
my bones are out of joint." All this 
ended in death ; a body had God 
prepared for Jesus (Heb. x. 5), and 
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that body was broken and'o£Pered up 
to God as a sacrifice for sin. Hhe 
offering was not completed nntil He 
became a corpse, — ^then bis fife was 
surrendered, his blood was shed^ and 
DEATH, the direct penalty of the law, 
was fully borne. Nothing meets 
the case but a violent death, £or this 
only insures the necessary qualities. 
It would not have done for Christ to 
have died as a suicide, nor by natural 
death, such as fever or pestilence, 
for neither of these would have had 
JD. them the elements of expiation 
£>r sin, viz., the shedding of innocent 
blood. Man seems hardly able to 
cement a treaty without blood, 
whether in war or sacrifice (Heb. ix. 
16—23); so it was through the 
** blood of the everlasting covenant" 
that peace was effected between God 
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and sinful man (Col. i. 20 ; Heb. xiii. 
20). As suffering is the chief 
element in an atonement, it is set 
forth in the greatest relief in Scrip- 
ture. Its chmax was when Christ 
shed his blood, or when his death 
took place (which on legal grounds 
was necessary to complete the sacri- 
fice), and therefore the Scripture 
often links the remission of sins in 
a peculiar way with his voluntary 
death, and with the cleansing power 
of his shed blood. (Rom iii. 25 ; v. 
9; Eph.i. 7; Col. i.20; Heb.ii. 14; 
1 Peter i. 19 ; Rev. v. 9, etc.) For 
this reason the blood of Christ is 
often called the price of our redemp- 
tion, i. e., what it cost. 

It is supposed that the immediate 
cause of Christ's death was literal 
rupture of the hearty brought on by 
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extremity of mental and bodily 
agony (Psa. Ixix. 20). This accounts 
for his speedy and sudden death on 
the cross, and for the escape of the 
blood and water which issued from 
his side when gashed by the Roman 
soldier's spear. 

^ There is something terrible in 
death! Speak ye who have wept 
over a firstborn child, and have 
shrunk back with mingled • sorrow 
and fear from the ghastly stamp of 
the king of terrors, feeUng " This is 
death 1" The little child who went 
in early life to the temple at Jerusa- 
lem would never forget the impres- 
sions which the first sacrifice it saw 
would make upon its mind. The 
writhing victim, the bloody knife, 
the blazing altar would be graven 
upon its memory for ever. So the 
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very sight ofChrist an actual corpse 
must have had a great eflfect on those 
who saw it, and could read the mys- 
tery. It was a wondrous fact, show- 
ing in the plainest manner God's 
character, the majesty and purity of 
his law, the guilt of man, and the 
sufl&ciency of the remedy. 

How beautifiiUy, how simply, 
and how forcibly is this truth brought 
before the believer in the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, where he is re- 
minded in the plainest manner of 
the broken body, the shed blood, 
and of the death of his Divine 
Redeemer ! 

The great oblation which Christ 
offered up to God was "Him- 
self," the agonies of his soul and 
body as a substitution for the sinner's 
doom. *^He loved me and gave 
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Himself for me." Look at Him, ye 
thoughtless ! the salvation comes to 
you — free, full, perfect; despise it 
not on that account ; it is a great sal« 
vation; it is a di£6icult salvation,— 
Jesus Christ bought it with his sighs, 
his sweat, his tears, his blood ; yea, 
with his own life. To create He ha4 
to speak; to redeem He had to 
suffer. O magnify his free grace, and 
while you take (as it is your privilege 
and duty) all the benefit, be careful 
that you give Him all the glory t 
57. As regards the justice of 
On the iano. aHowius^ 911 iunoccnt person 

cent suffering /¥» #» i •i 

for the guilty, to suffcr for the guilty we 
may remark- 

That Christ had full disposal Of 
his own life, and power to unite Him. 
self to the human race if He saw fit : — ^ 

That in doing this He Was .a free 
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agent, and not compelled to do 
so: — 

That the men who persecuted and 
crucified Him were free agents:— 

That if God, as the Sovereign, 
Lawgiver, and Judge of the world, 
saw fit to accept Christ*s death as a 
satisfaction for sin (all the rights and 
claims of justice being preserved) 
no wrong was done to any person or 
class of persons. Of course it is an 
expedient that in human affairs is 
very rarely, perhaps never desirable ; 
but God is the supreme Lawgiver, 
and accountable to none; He has 
done all in the way of righteousness, 
and agreeably to the holy laws of 
his perfect nature. The essence of 
Christ's atonement consists in its 
being a fi-ee-will transaction ; for had 
it been otherwise, it would have been 
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the greatest possible injustice ta 
force a guiltless person to suffer for 
the guilty. Christ of his own free- 
will "suffered, the just for the unjust" 
(1 Pet iii. 18). He had a right to 
exercise this self-denial; and as it 
was done by his free-will, no injustice 
was done to any one. If He had no 
right to make ah atonement. He had 
no right to consult his own happi- 
ness ; but we read, " for the joy that 
was set before him he endured the 
cross, despising the shame" (Heb. 
xii. 2). 

Well may we, in reviewing these 
thoughts, use the Master's own 
words and say, " Thus it is written, 
and thus it behoved Christ to suffer" 
(Luke xxiv. 46). 
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I HAVE considered the subject of '' Sii£Eermg,*' sufficiently in a 
general way, as one of the great elements which forms part of 
an atonement, and I hope that my labouring brother will be 
able to understand what I have written, if he reads it carefully 
and weighs the thoughts. But there are many other questions 
which reflection suggests under the head of suffering. They 
are difficult, and involye differences of opinion. I can hardly 
hope to follow out any new train of thought, but I do not wish 
to shrink from the difficulties of the subject. I offer the 
foUowii^ remarks as suggestive efforts after trutib, desiring 
not to be wise above what is written, nor to advance any 
point that may not be inferred from Holy Scripture. 

58. The first question which arises is, Hiave we reason to 
Wen otir in- ^^^^^^ ^™^ Scripture that reference was made 
dividn^nnBlaid in Christ's atonement on the cross to the sins 
^ of each one of us ? In short, may we believe 

not merely that He atoned for sin in general, and offered a 
«atis&ction to public justice, but that He atoned for our spe- 
cial sins in particular, and offered on our behalf a satisfaction 
to retributive justice P This is a personal question, and full of 
comfort, if it can be scripturally established, besides demon- 
strating that minute and exquisite perfection in the atonement 
which we observe in all Ood's works of creation. You require 
to know whether Christ is your personal Saviour, whether He 
bore your guilt, your sias, your punishment, and if you may 
trust to his payment of your debt, without any misgiving as to 
the claims of justice for arrears on your account. God grant 
that I may write wisely on these important pointS| to his glory 
and your comfort. ^ 
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59. A word here as to what was imputed to Christ, when 
IVhat wasim- He stood in our place. In sabmittbg to sofFer- 
pnted to Chrut i^g at all, Christ was undergoing the treatment 
dne to a sinner, and the explanation of this m jsteiy is that^ by 
yirtne of the- principle of relatioaahip^ snreiiship^ or repre* 
sentation, Divine justice saw in Him in^ted guUU That Ho 
was charged with ervil is quite dear firom Isa. liii. 6; that it 
was connected with sin is quite dear, and therefore it must be 
either with Adam'asin, or with our sins; hut manj passages of 
Soripture represent Him as suffering for us, and therefore his 
sufferings must have had some oomiection with our sins. 

Now with regard to any person's sins, there is the sin 
i, 0., tiie wicked act itself; there is ii» guilty or its blame- 
worthiness, which consists in its being the violation of an 
ohligatio^ \ and there is its pimishment) or the evil which it 
has earned* 

We believe .ihat the guUt of our sins was imputed 
to Him, that He was debited with owr imdmdual dna thea^ 
9ehe8^ and that He bare them (1 Pet ii. 24), and not merely 
their effects or their punishment (Isa. liii. 5) ; thus God is 
represented (2 Cor. v. 19) as not imputing men's trespasses 
unto THSiK ;. but they must be chargeable to some one, there^ 
fore God must of necessiiy impute them to some one dse^f 
viz., a sureiy, which is Christ^ The sins are trftDsferred, 
borne, expiated, and are as tib^ough they had never been ( Jer* 
L 20). The Scriptures seem to use language to this effect. 
We read in Isaiah liii 4 — 6, '^Suidy he hath borne our griefe^ 
and carried our sorrows ; yet we did esteem him stridcenp 
smitten of God and aiOicted. But he was wounded for our- 
transgressionsy he was bruised for our iniquitiee. The chas« 
tisement of our peace was upon him \ and with his stripes we 
ore healed. All we like sheep ha^e gone astray ; we* hivve 
turned every one to his own way : and the Lord hath laid oit 
himtheiniquity* of usall,"* Take this last verse; it reftrsta 

* ** Mide the iniquilj of m all to meet on ]ii]XL''-»JfiiigiQalrjMdti!ig« 
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evelrymaa'a p^cnliftr waj of simiuig. It impBes not only that 
we are ail wmeta in general> that we partake what is called 
'* original sin/' hut that each of ns has turned to his oum way^ or 
has hi3 individiial gnilt, and his pecuiliar forms of self-will, 
selfishness, and Inst. This is as personal as it can be, for it 
deals with ns.as single persons. The remainder of the verse 
tells ns tiiat ** the Lord haih laid on him the iniqmiy of ns 
all *' — ^the goilt of onr sins, the actual personal transgressions, 
and the retribatiye pnniahment fov them, which was wrong out 
of his holy sooL 

60. Are we required to explain how this was done? This 
How this is a great mystery; and, in the remarks which 
flight be done, j add, I only offer a snggestion, as the result of 
reflectipn on the snlgect/ We have said before that we 
believe in Christ's two natures— (the Divine nature and the 
human nature) — ^which are linked together by one Person. 
It is usual to look upon the human nature as that which 
suffered, and on the Divine nature as that which stamped 
quality on that suffering ; but it may be suggested whether our 
Saviour, when in Gethsemane or on the cross, might not by a 
distinct act of his Divine will and of Jiis omniscience, become 
eonseious of all the sins of all men, and then at the same time, 
with that intellectual consciousness, might not the amount of 
mental agony (due to the sins in detail) be wrung out of the 
human nature, so that justice would receive an expiation for 
them in their sum, and in their details. This is only a sug« 
gestion, for the union of the two natures is a great and glorious 
mysteiy^ into which we must not pry too curiously, for then the 
questions raised lead to speculative difficulties, and to the Ma^ 
drance of futh rather than to personal profit, which was the 
end St. Paul kept before him in all things. 

Another reason for believing that Christ atoned for special 
sins and not merely for sin in the abstract, is that the essence 
of all sins is the same, though their forms may be different. 
A person nught rob and murder another, but selfishness, on* 
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belief, and disobedienoe lie at ibe root of the sin ; and it is a/* 
breach of the general law of love, though its form may be^ 
special. Why should not Jesns in bis death atone for the^ 
ffuiU of that sin, and bear its punishment^ when an act of 
bis knowledge would bring it, as it were, into connection with 
his atonement* The evil of a crime, say murder, exists I pre- 
sume in its guilt ; but the degree of its guilt or criminality ' 
varies as the measure of the broken moral ohligaiion (obliga-* 
tion is that which binds ; moral obligati<m is the binding Ibrce 
of moral law upon moral agents ; moral government is the* 
government of motioe in opposition to that of force) ; and it is 
clear that all these are spiritual things, and that in the case of 
murder the essence of evil lies in the spiritual mialice rather 
than in the formal act of taldng up the knife to slay a man, 
which would be its special development in a given case. If 
these remarks be correct, they may give some insight as to the 
manner in which the spiritual nature of Christ might sustain 
some mysterious contact with the sins of the whok world (1< 
John iL 2); and though we bow low before the glorious 
mystery of the incarnation, and dare not analyze the action of 
Christ's two natures, hii^two wills, and so forth, still we may 
safely affirm that a Dimne person suffered for our salvation, 
and that the person who wept and sorrowed in Gtethsemane, 
and expired on the cross, was the same who was in the begin-^ 
ning with Gk)d, and by whom all things were made (Col. i. 
16 — 20). Nor must we forget under this point, the spiritual 
union which Christ may have had with his Church in the capa- . 
city of their representative. This much we know, that 
marriage and the membership of the body are faint shadows of 
Christ's mystical union with his Church, a union which may be 
beautifully symbolised by that of our soul and body (£ph« v.^ 
«9— 32). 

THE AMOUNT OF GHBIST'S 8T7FFEBIKOS. 

61. The AMOUKT .of Christ's sufferings next demands pur. 
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I 

Tb» taatmtoB hxoMe and seHdns atteniion* ^ The diffioalty 
Chnst'tfloffo^gs, wbidb perplexes na is ibis : we generally argue 
as if mm was already senienoed to eternal death, and as if 
this eternal death was a meaanrable qnantiiy, — therefore^ as if 
this amount must "be literally borne by our Snreiy, I 
think the word *^ eternal" perplexes us, and we sometimes are 
in a mist when we keep arguing about words, and are not ablo 
to grasp the thing signified. What etemify means we know 
x^ot, and God's etezniiy is an absolute mystery to man. We 
say that it is an " omnipresent ^ow" and has neither past nor 
future (and here we incidentally see the unify of truth, for 
this inTplves omniscience,, and onpniscience inyolvea omni- 
presence) ; but our finite mind cannot grasp tbe ultimate idea* 
To us and for us etemily a^ppears to be progressive duration ; 
bat this much, perhaps, we may venture to affirm, thai 
eternal death is not a measurable quantity. Its essence is 
spiritual evil, but its special form is its duration, it is eternal, 
t. 0., final, or lasts for ever. That the intmuUy of its sorrows 
may be one of its features, would nqt present difficulties in our 
consideration of Christ's atonement, for we can readily 
believe that the qualUy or intensify of Christ's sufierings, from 
bis holiness, his excellent nature, and his sensibility, would ex« 
ceed those of any lost soul at any given epoch of eternity,. 
Our difficulty lies in the idea of duration, but, as we before 
saidi we do not see that duratioii was any part of the expressed 
^ihreat or penalty of the moral law, as it was first stated. It 
would have beqn its inevitable consequence; but» though it 
threatened a penally, it did not name duration ; and while it 
did not hint at any hope or remedy, so neither did it forbid 
any, or by any positive clause exclude the expedient of an 
atonement, which it would have done had the word *^ eternal" 
been used in the first instance. 

Furthermore we do not think that Christ literally suffered; 
eternal death, nor that He went into hell (as the place of the 
torment of the damned| which wotild involve many contradic« 

U 
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tions), but we beUove that his body went into {he giave^ and 
that his sonl went to the place of departed spirits. We believer 
that his snfferings absolutely finished when He ttpiied on the 
cross* (See Luke zziii 43, 46 ; John xbu 80 ; Bom. vL 9 ; 
Heb. ix. 26 — ^28. Am regards Psa. xvL 10, the passage is also 
rendered ** mj body in the grave" (Acts xui. 85), and ** grave'' 
or ** Hades" may be taken as the natural meaning of the old 
English word ** Hell" in onr creeds.) 

There are some who argue tiiat Christ suffered eternal 
death, because He was Eternal, and that therefore all his acts 
were eternal. This appears to be an argoment founded upon 
ioords^ rather than things, besides apparently involving the 
Divine nature in direct suffering. 

Having said so much as to what censtitutein the nature and 
essence of eternal death, some might maintain that Christ 
in his human nature tasted the qualiij of tiiat agony (f. «., 
separation from God, contact with ev3, etc.), and that tho 
Divine nature stamped infinite value upon the temporary expe- 
riences of the finite nature. In this case we leave the idea of 
'* exact amount of the legal penally," and introduce the idea 
of value^ which rather savours of *' commutation." That the 
Divine nature did stamp value, and merit, and quality on the 
sacrifice is most true, as I shall shortly prove on ito own 
grounds. 

But on this view we have in effect strayed away from the 
ideaof '^et^Tual" (supposing eternal to represent duration), 
and have betaken ourselves to iliat of ^infinite" (which is 
rather an idea of degree). 

But in order not to shrink from a difficulty, let us consider 
another phase in our att^npts to grasp a definite results This 
turns upoii the idea of '^infinite," and is this not rather a word 
in our mouths than an appreciable idea P In our minds it is 
an idea known to us only by negatives. But to proceed : The 
number of t}ie human race is definite, and not infinite; the 
number of their sms is definite, and not infinite (and therefore 
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?niglit h^ homb in fheir sum), because the aote of tihe hnmaa 
mind must be finite and definite ; but ^q guilt of any one sin 
was infinite, becanse the obligation to love and obey God was 
even as his nature and ezoellencdes, and these were infinite, 
and therefore the gmlt of rebelling against infinite goodness 
was infinite. Now since justice demands that there should be 
a proportion between a crime and its punishment (on the 
ground of equity), then the punishment due to man for his sin 
was infinite. But we must remember that the word " infinite'' 
refers here to degree rather than duration, and depends upon 
the nature and person of God, whose character has qualified 
^he crime. The plain question then is, Did Christ suffer a 
penally, the degree of which was infinite and equal to the 
gnilt or demerit of man's sin ? We think that He did, and 
He may have done this as follows : 

(1.) Bis human nature may have suffered and tasted 
death, and the Divine nature, by virtue of its union 
through one person, may have stamped infinite- value upon 
these sufferings. Here the idea is value land qualify rather 
than amount; but in this case the merit would equal the 
demerit. 

This view does not represent Christ as actually bearing an 
infinite penalty, but that what He did bear — say all that 
created human nature could bear — ^became of infinite value 
from the dignity of his person. If the penalty of the law is to 
be considered as an external infliction (viz., sorrow, pain, and 
death) apart from degree and duration, then it is clear that He 
did bear the literal amount, and that his person, rank, and 
holiness would make the merit of such suffering ftdly equal to 
the demerit of man's sin. Adam's sin, though a finite act, was 
infinite in guilty so Christ's death, though a finite act, was infi* 
nite in merit (considering his Divine person), so <ihat the 
merit was absolutely equal — not to say superior to the demerit. 
If Christ's human nature was the sacrifice, the Divine nature 
would be the altar; and if the human nature was the gold, tho 
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Divine natnie was the temple wHdh sanctified the gold (Matt* 
join. 17, 19). 

(2.) Again,a8 the question of the degree of man's sin arosfe 
^m man aspiring to be God, so this is met hf Ood conde* 
scending to be man, or the idea ''infinite" is brought out 
under the idea of ** reparation," with reference to the differeitt 
ranks of beings. We say that the guilt of sin is infinite, con^ 
sidering the rank of the being against whom it is committed. 
But suppose that being (whose rank and excellencies haiv^ 
qualified the sin), suppose that he humbles hinuself to the 
lower leyel, and then bears the penalty of the law (supposing 
it be a definite amount), is not the idea of *' infinite*' brouc^t 
out in connection with these relative ranks P 

la this case the idea arrived at is that Christ's merit equals 
the demerit, from the intermediate distance between the ranks 
being in both cases the same; but 1^ does not prove that 
Christ positively gave to retributive justice an infinite amount 
of suffering. In both these suppositions the actual amouaU of 
his sufierings must be considered as finite and definite, and 
borne only by the human nature (consisting of soul and body), 
though its moral value, quality, and merit were infinite. 

Both these views, it must be remembered, most fully imply 
the absolute oneness of Christ's person, and that the human 
nature was linked to the Divine nature, through the medium 
of one indivisible person. 

(3.) But there are some who may take the following view^ 
and who support it as follows : — 

Man's guilt, they say, is infinite because of the broken 
obligations ; and as justice demands a proportion between the 
crime and its punishment, justice requires the infliction of an 
:infinite penally (infinite in degree, though not necessarily in 
duration, which does not enter into the case in the first 
instance). They argue that sin deserves an infinite pressure 
of wrath to be inflicted by God, or one act of his infinite mind» 
They ask how Christ's human nature, which was finite, could 
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ini^ori; this, fbr to be appeased the wrath must be borne, i,e,f 
sensitiyely fdt in its fnhiess, and thns they infer one of two 
ocmclnsionsy either that the hnman nature, bj virtue of its mys- 
terious union with the Divine nature, did support the infinite 
shook of one act of Ood's wrath on account of sin, and was 
eruflhed under it; or that Christ bore the infinite sensation in 
bis Divine Person. 

Let us earamiue this latter view, and the arguments by 
which it may be supported : 

£^t, we would remark that we are naturally led to believe 
that the Divine natubb is incapable of suffering, considered 
absolutely, for ite perfections are infinite ; it has no taint of 
evil or weakness, and ite essence is incorruptible, iude* 
etructible, and immutable. Evil cannot assail God, for Ood 
cannot be tempted with evil (Jas. L 13). 

It is, however, admitted by all Christians that a Djvinb 
PxBSON suffered for our, salvation j and we are asked te explain 
what this means. Some mig^t maintein that this would in* 
vdve an action of that Person's will, of his consciousness, of 
bis sensation, the Divine natobb being all the while perfect in 
ite mysterious fulness ; to wit^ eternal, infinite, tinbhangeitble, 
and itnpambiUB (Art. I.) 

. In these remarks a careM distinction is drawn between the 
person and the nature, i, e., the person might have certain 
sensations or experiences, the nature all the while being in its 
absolute and unblemished integrity. 

But in these solemn and mysterious subjecte, we must 
appeal to the Stetute Book, all must be brought to the test of 
Scripture, for *' whateoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of £uth, or be thought requi<» 
site or necessary to salvation." (Art. YI.) 

In theto thoughte we do no more than seek to arrive at 
the definite knowledge of what we receive without attempting 
an eTplanation of the mystery* The truth of the mcarna* 
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ikit ns oi tiie ezistence <^ Ood is a &oi to be admixed and 
adoredy and not to be eaqplained. In these depths hnmaa 
reaaon is a blind gaide, and mnst prove its yrisdom. by hnmbly 
bowing before the infiallible standard of Diyine Beyelatian* 
Let US torh then to PhiL iL 5 — 8, ^Let this mind be in yoo, 
which was also in Christ Jesns : who, being in the form of 
Ood, thought it not robbery to be equal with Cbd: bat mado 
himself of no repntation, and took upon him the form of a* 
senranty and was made in the likeness of men; and bdmg 
found in fashicm as a man, he humbled himself, and became 
obedient nnto death, even the death of the cross.'' That all 
this is predicated of one and the same person is dear. Hft 
who was Ood, was made maau Bat his condaot in so doin^ 
is held np to oxlt admiration : ^' He made Himself of no repa* 
tation." (Oreek lavroK ck«m09<i^, He emptied Himself.) What 
did this inyolveP Not the cortailment of any Divine attri- 
bate, or the relinqnishment of any part of the Divine natore^ 
bat the volnntaxy resigning, for a season,, of the Olobt, 
Honour, and Jot which were the natural ri^^t of that Divine- 
Person (John zviL 5). 

^ Again, let us refer to 2 Oor. viiL 9: ^'For ye know ther 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes' he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich.*' Here Christ's 8elf*denial is presented for our 
admiration and imitation. He was rich, bat EEe (the saBoe 
person) became poor for our sakes. What did He give np for 
our sakes ? In what was there a real act of self-saorifice P 
Of course none would argue that He gave up any of the essen-^ 
tial properties of the Divine nature : He was always Ood, and 
his Divine nature was never impaired. He who hung on the^ 
cross was omnipotent and eternal ; but is the glory and joy 
which belongs 4k> the Divine nature so inseparable from it that 
for a purpose, or for a time, it could not be suspended P Ood 
the Father's love is represented as giving or sending his Son 
to die for us; this involved an act of self-denial on the Father's 
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party else m^irEai is Hs lore prorecl, or what did ii cost Him f 
The Son came from the Father's bosom, and this involved, 
one wonld siippose,' a species of separatioti which had not 
existed hii^ertb* The Tinion of the Divine nature, of the three 
distinot persons knit togeth^ by one nature and essence, is 
always one and the same; but could the felt joy of that 
imion be suspended by consent? Something of this sort 
inight have happened at that solemn moment on the cross 
when that Divine person uttered that heart-rending cry, 
and mourned over felt separation from Qod (Matt, xxvii. 46). 
His being forsaken of the Father referred not to any dis- 
unioioL of nature between the Divine persons, but to the with* 
holding of that love and joy which naturally result from imion 
with God. 

I have already suggested that the mode in which Christ 
might bear the sins of the whole world (which implies some 
(gort of relationship to us which it is hard to see how his finite 
-human nature alone could sustain), might be through an act of 
cwill on the part of his omniscience, or Divine consciousness; 
•and, .some may suggest, might not that very intellectual con- 
'seiousness contain in itself the element of felt sorrow, and if 
rso, the question is solved, and the infinite penalty of the law 
■borne. 

Fmi^onnore, if we study Heb. i. 2, 8, we see the Divine 

.Personalify of EEim who by Himself purged our sins strongly 

set forth ; and in the same epistle (Heb. is. 14) we learn that 

it was <* through the Eternal Spirit" that Christ ofiered Him- 

«8elf up as a spotless sacrifice to God. 

One thing is certain, that an influence or quality was im- 
'parted to the su£brings by the Person who suffered ; for aH 
admit that a Divine Person bore our sins and their punishment. 
.If then a Divine Person suffered, might not his sufferings be 
infinite ? and tins without any reflection on his nature. What 
do we mean by a Person? A separate and distinot individu- 
ality and eonsoionsneBS, so t3iat that b^g willSi thinks, aets. 
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by Txriae of bis cfwn oonscioitsneaBi wbidh nakeB Hbd Sn* 
8el£ We believe that there are three penKnui in one godhead. 
Theessencey the nature of the godhead is One; in it there aie 
three persons^ each possessing a will, a conscioiiBnesSi and jk 
power of actioni but from the infinite perfection of their 
nature (physical and moral) there is an absolnte nnxty of w31 
and purpose. They are not one in the same sense that they 
are three, and they are not three in the same sense that they 
are. one, and therefore the Trinity, though a glorioas 
imd unapproachable mystery, is not a contradiction. Besr 
ibis godhead is represented in Scripture ad concurring 
in Hie work of man's Bddemption, and Salvation is set 
forth as the greatest of mysteries and the most sublime of all 
God's works (Bom. zvi. 25 ; Eph. iii. 4i, 9). 

The Father ^cwe the Son, this implies Love on' the Faiher^a 
parii^ which Love is proved in this act of self-san^fiee (1 Jekn 
iv. 9, 10) : the person of the Son eomes down iBxmi heaven, 
though in his natural omnipresence He is there and everyw 
where (John iii. 18) : and the Holy Spirit applies Ohriaifs 
work to the sinner and helps his ii^rmities (Bom. viiL 26). 
All this implies effort and self-sacrifice on the part of God Ibr 
man, and salvation is always represented as the most sublime 
act of love, as an acfc of the purest self-denial for the good 
of others that can be cono0iyed, and therefore asonroe of infinite 
happiness to Gk)d himself* In this way do we gauge and 
appreciate God's love. 

Of course, Christ must take human nature to fulfil 
the conditions of relationship, reparation, obedience, sorrow^ 
and death; but the point suggested is, how &r the Divine 
consciousness might act concurrently with the human soul, 
so that the Pebson might bear one act of God*s wraQi (Which 
was infinite &om his nature^ and equal to tile demerit of sin), 
and which onefdt sensation would fiilly aatisQr justice akid be 
a literal bearing of the absolute penalty in all its length and 
^breadth. Then would Christ's sorrow be infini^ Op^^ 9fi 
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regaards duration, nor only aa regards value, but as regards 
QBgree and amount), and it would satisfy the claim of the law, 
^dueli required an infinite scnrow, in, proportion to man's 
Bin, the guilt of which was infinitei because committed 
against an infinite God of infinite ezcdilenoe, whom man was 
bound to love and obey to the utmost extent of his finite 
naturet 

The object of these remarks is to study a personal ques« 
iion; viz., how. far Christ did folly bear the actual amount 
due to man's sin, so that retributive justipe asks for no 
more, and that we may feel assured of a full releaiie through 
fiuth in Christ's person, obedi^ice, death, and merits. 

I do not see that the fact that Christ's sufferings were 
boly, and that the quality was more valuable than those of a 
sinner, affects the question, for Jesus stood in the sinner's 
place, bore the sinner's guilt and imputed sins, and thereforo 
justice would simply require the penalty due to those sins to bo 
borne; In this view hypotheses (1) and (2)» pages 163, 164, 
are by no means excluded, but have their weight ; for though 
they do not comprehend this last special suggestion, this last 
comprehends them. 

Should this view be correct, we see bow truth is bound 
up together as a unity, one part inferring another, for we 
tfaen see the necessity of Christ's Divine nature, from the 
necessity of full Reparation, infinite Suffering, and of Merit 
(a point to be considered hereafter in itd proper place). 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. '' With- 
out doubt great is the mystery of Godliness : God was mani- 
fest in the fiesh ;" a Divinb Pebsok bore ovr sii^s, and suffered 
for our salvation; God the Father is well pleased, Divine 
justice is • absolutely satisfied, so that to all who believe in 
Jesus is preached a ^e pardon, full and instant justification^ 
and the free gift of eternal, life. 

These thoughts are indeed wonderfii}, ^d pass man's un« 
derstanding, and- we might well tremble lest we trespass on 
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things too deep for us ; bat still i^bat can be m6re wondorfal 
than the statements of Scriptnre itself (John xvii. 21 — 2Z j 
Bom. viii. 17), whiehy if uninspired, might be considered aa 
bordering on blasphemy, firom thdr astounding and soblime 
compass. At any rate we ooiidnde that Christ suffered abso- 
lutely the penalty of the law, as regards kind, amount, and 
degree, so that there is no manner of commutation, nor process 
of ** letting off," but that exact justice^ having secured its 
absolute quittance, opens the prison to eveiy prisoner yrko 
will avaal of the release on the condition of its simple 
acceptance. 

62. Christ has, by his atonement^ given Divine justice a 
Justice IB more Mler satisfiaotion than it could receive fix>m the 
^^^^^^*^ punishment of the creature, albeit eternal: 
than with maiS We have said that the, degree of man's guilt 
final pQii>ihmeQt.^|^asinfibDite,becauseitwaSoommittedagain6t^ 
^finite Ood, and therefore had incurred an infinite penalty. 
But how can a finite creature suffer an infinite penalty? He 
cannot do it; he can only attempt to equal the degree or 
quality by the quantity or duration. But this he can never 
do ; he is, therefore, a debtor to eternal suffering; always, as it 
were, endeavouring to liquidate the olaimB of a broken law, 
and yet never succeeding in the attempt. Justice is never satis* 
fied, and therefixre the prisoner is kept in perpetual suffering) 
for, if justice were once satisfied, the retributive suffering 
would come to an end. If the sinner could bear all his punish^ 
ment^ then his release would become not an act of pardon, but 
a matter of justice ; supposing the amount actually paid. But 
this is a case which we Heed not argue, as ib every point of 
view it is wholly impossible. Justice and the law are, there- 
fore, gainers by Christ's suffering, for He has at one time borne 
&B full shock and given an exact satis&ction, even an infinite 
one, to public and retributive justice. In short, God's 
justice and character are more glorified in the cross of Christ 
than in the etssnal damnation of the wicked. 
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6S. Ther6 is anotiier ihecoy at which we would glance : A 
- Kefbtatiob bf'^''^'^ seet.maantains that the extent of Christ'e 
the theoiT of jOm atonement is partial, and not gencTai $ that it 
JSSTn^fo^ed^^ designed and made only for the elect, and 
on "Partienlarnot for allmen. They hold that tihiist suffered 
Bademption." ^ mnoH as was equivalent to the eternal dam- 
nation of all the elect (i. e,^ the sufferings due to one, 
multiplied by the number of the elect) ; in short, that He gave 
to retributive justice the very amount of these sufferings ; 
that He has thus bought them with a price, that they are his, 
that justice cannot demand payment twice, and that, therefare, 
their release is a matter of right, or a matter of absolute 
justice. Now this view has the merit of many a human 
theory ; it is clear, it is intelligible, and in some points of view 
it is logical — logical on the premises of the limited extent of 
the atonement, appoint which we shall briefly review forthwith, 
as also the question whether justice demands satisfaction 
twice for the same sins. In answer to this theory we reply 
that we must not consider merely what is logical, or adapted 
to the canons of human reason, but what is Scriptural (for 
which see section 64, in£A) ; Hiat it is not reverent to treat 
Christ's sufferings as an arithmetical problem, and that the 
theory suggests its own refutation, being rather a play upon 
words than a truth based upon ideas. The number of the elect, 
it is admitted by all, are definite, — suppose them to be a mil- 
lion more, then Christ's sufferings would have had to have 
been increased in that )ratio, which is a preposterous supposi- 
tion ; or, on the other hand, suppose their number reduced to 
one-half, then Christ wotdd have suffered proportionately go 
much less than He did, which supposition is most dishonour^ 
able. If Christ could have suffered more or le|B)s than He did, 
his sufferings could not have been infinite ; but his sufferings 
(let their amount be what it might, and which, probably, can 
be known to Ch>d alone) were infinite^ therefore they oould be 
neither less nor more than they were. This theory fiills to the 
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ground^ flicaii of itnlf^ akid mueh more so if its pi»mifleB of 
limited atonemeiit are proved inyalid, which we are now pre- 
pared to combat on its merits* 

THB SITENT OF CHBIST'S ATONEMENT. 

64i. The extent of the atonement next requires onr con* 
The flstsnt of sideration. In one word, was it meant for th^ 
the aUmement. whole world, or only £:>r a portion of them, viss, 
the elect P Is it general or particular ? Our iq»oe will not 
permit ns to do more than briefly to sum up the reasons why 
we rcrject the doctrine of '* particular redemption" and main« 
tain that of ''a general atonement.*' . . 

(1.) Because many passages of Scripture taiken i^ their 
natiual context and plain meaning teach tu that Christ died 
for the whole world or for oQ men (1 John ii 2 ; John iii 16, 
17; Heb. ii 9; Bom. xiy. 15; 1 Cor. viiL 11; 2 Pet ii. 1; 1 
Tim. iv. 10). 

(2.) Because the truth that Christ did die for the eHeot 
(which of course He did, both as regards God's sovereignly, 
his own special intention, aad his ultimate success, John zvii 
6 ; Isa. liii. 10) does not prove that He did no^ die for all mex^ 
To affirm one thing does not neceeacmly disprove another. The 
statement that there are eight great planets does not nece^ 
sarily disprove that there are seveniy-one small ones* Tb^ 
statement implies that a peculiar relationship exists about the 
firsts but it does not preye that no relationship at all exists 
with the others. It is in short a negatiye argumenl^ and 
therefore no proof. What we want are not positive statements 
from Scripture that Christ did die for his sheep (John x. 15, 
28), which none dilute, but positive statements that He did 
not die for the others, which would settle the argument ^t 
once. This argument should be weighed, for much stress is 
laid on all those positive passages such as. John x. 15 ; Eph. v« 
25—27, from which a negative is gratuitously . inferred, 
and this in opposition to a hundred; Scriptures which, to the 
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Mixuffj reader, declare the opposite, and wUch reqnixe to be 
explained away, often in a yery illogical manner. 
' * (8.) Partienlar redemption may be dear, logical (on its 
own merits), and intelligible; the question simply is, is it 
9cripiwrdl, Scripture annoances two great parallel troths-^ 
Ood'd sovereignty and man's responsibility. They appear 
to ns at present to be in opposition, bnt in this matter we mnst 
exercise faith, as this apparent contradiction arises not from 
{he truths themselves, but from our finite powers for nnderu 
j^tanding the truths. They stand like two great columns 
rising into .the sky, but the arch uniting them is hidden in the 
douds ; so we must wait for the light of eternity for the fnH 
explanation of two mysterious yet parallel truths, which Scrip* 
tore sets forth on every page, and which, if our reason cannoli 
reconcile, our hearts nevertheless practically admit. 

(4.) A strong argoment with the advocates of particular 
redemption is, that if Christ died for all, and all are not saved, 
then Christ died in vain* This again is a fallaqy* So far 
from this, if Christ died for all, and some r^ect Him, several 
solemn truths are thus cast into the most awful relief, viz., the 
innate evil of sin, the sniddal obstinacy of unbelief, and the 
justice of God. That passage of St. Paul, 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16, is 
sufficient to prove this view. TThe preaching of Christ is a 
savour of death unto death to those who hear about their 
Saviour and wilfolly reject 'Him. They crucify Him a&esh, 
they trample under foot his blood; and how could they do 
this if He never died for them, or had no connection with 
them P (Heb. vi. 6 ; x. 29.) All these truths receive an awful 
emphasis from the cross of Christy and give to the sin of man 
an intensify above that of devils; who, at leasts have not 
rejected aprofTered Saviour, or thmst from them the gift of 
pardon and eternal life. 

(5.) Because sinners could not be condemned for disbe- 
Ueving the gospel and rqeoting a salvation whidi was never 
meant for them, and because they could then say, at the judg^ 
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znent-seat of Chrisi, thftt He waa n6t ibdir Saviour, and had 
never died for ibem (Bosl ziv. O*-— IS; CoL L 28)* 

(6.) Bcicans^ partioolar 'redemption represents Oo4 as in- 
sincere in his invitations of graee. To prepare a^ entertain^ 
ment with great cost for 100 people, and delib^^tely to issnsi 
invitations to 1000, is insincere. on the part of the host^ for he 
cannot mean or wish that all should accept. This view would 
he dishonoTuable to God, and is contrary to express SoriptnreSy 
ene line of which outweighs all hnnian reasonings (Isa. Iv. 1 1 
Luke xiv. 17 ; Bev. xxL 6, zzii. 17). 

(7.) Because election does not infer reprobation. Election 
is a defifdte act of God's will, whereby He chooses so many to 
eternal life (John vi. 37 ; xvii 11 ; Eph. L 4; Bom. viii. 29) j 
and reprobation means a definite act of God's will, whereby He 
sets apart so many to eternal death. Election may involve 
priBteritum^ or leaving many in their sins without effectual 
grace ; but a negative leaving tiie sinner in his own guilty is 
diff(»?ent to a deliberate act of wilL Theactofwillis ezeroised 
in election, in which God chooses ^aid draws his people ; but 
the wicked He leaves to eat the fimit of their own way, and to 
be filled with their own devices (Prov. i. 24 — 31). Therefore 
over the door of heaven may be written, '* Free grace," and 
over that of hell, ^'Fiee wilL** .This view of the snlgect is 
most wonderfully and concisely set forth in the two sentences 
(Matt zzv. 34, 41) : The kingdom is prepared for the righteous, 
before tlie foundation of t}ie world, showing sovereign grace, 
without works ; but the fire was prepared for tiie devil in the 
ilrst instance, and tiie ranners who have obstinately tesolved 
io be sharers of his rebellion,, must now share his condemnation. 

(8.) We believe that the atonement was intended for all 
mankind, because it is offered to^ indiscriminately. 

(9.) Because sinners are universally condemned &r not 
accepting it. 

(10.) Because if it is not for all, no one can know &» 
whom it is ii^tfended, without direct rev^Iation^ 
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K appears to us that Chrisi's death has made all men SAl* 
YABLEy* i. €,f thej may be saved (ihere is no hindrance on the 
part of God why they should not be saved), and has made 
atonement for all sins, except that of final unbelief, which is 
never finally committed nntil a man dies in a state of impeni* 
ience. We are thus enabled to preach the gospel to evely 
man^ at any time of his life, and to assnre him that there is 
there and then, forgiveness for him with Ghod, if he will accept 
it (2 Cor. vi. 2). As long as there is life there is hope. The 
sinner mnst believe the message that Christ died for his sins 
according to the Scriptures (1 Cor. xv« 3), (which is the gospel), 
on pain of eternal death if he does not believe (Mark zvL 16; 
1 John iii. 28; v. 10 — ^12). These things being so, it wonld 
appear that we are each personally interested in Christ's 
atonement^ that we have a right to cast ourselves upon Him 
with all onr.sins, and to feel that reference was made to them 
at Calvary, by Him who has for each individual fall and plen* 
ieous redemption* This view is both fiill of comfort and a 
great check on sins of the heart, 

I trust enough has been said to suggest a thought on the 
subject, and to lead you to the blessed assurance that Christ 
died for thxb ; that thy sins were part of his load of imputed 
guilt ; that if thou dost stretch forth thy hand and touch but 
the hem of his garment, the promise of the true Ck>d has gone 
forth, that heaven and earth may pass away, but that thou 
shalt be saved. 

Let us illustrate the point once more :— 

It appears to us that what omnipresence is in the natpral 
world, such,i§ Christ's atonement in the moral w<xrld. Gbd 
is everywhere present; He is with us, and yet many of us feel 
not after Him (Acts xvii 27). But if we seek Hon we can 

* ** Salvation*' appean to mean a deliTeranoe from evil wronglit ont in a 
general frqr ; ^zedemption"' leems to inbhde the nidialTaiion in ita ano- 
eeaifUeoDtaetwithpenoDabinthaapeoia}xe£arencetoapxioe^a]id»or the 
meani of releaH^ yiz., the blood of Chxiit. . 
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find TTim, and He bedomes as it were our indiTidnal and un- 
divided Gh>d« He is nerer oconpied, and we caa engage las 
notioey asifno other beings existed and we alone engrossed lua 
care. So Christ's atonement is oonunensorate with the hnmaa 
noe, a sort of moral omnipresence, present to every man, and 
r^y for his indiyidnal application, if he will lay hold of it by 
fiiith. I may consider the atonement as made for me. ** Ha 
loved me, and gave himself for ina" (GaL ii 20). CSunstia 
my Saviour as much as if I were the only being on the earth, 
thongh, thank God, He has also bqpi given to be the *^ Savioub 
OF THE wOBLp/* The yiew we have taken with regard to the 
extent of Christ's atonement appears to be borne out by the 
langoage of Scriptore taken in its plain and natoral meaning^ 
it has been held by nearly the whole of Christendom, and is 
without doubt the Tiew recognised by the Ohnrch of England. 

DOES DIYHTB JUSTICE EVER BECEIVB BATISFACTIOH TWICE FOB 

HUMAN BINS? 

65. Some may naturally ask the question, how it is that if 

Does justice Christ has atoned for all the sins of all men, 

reoeiTe satisfiM* sinners are in danger of perishing, and whether 

their condemnation would not be a second satis^ 
fiuHion to justice for sins for which Christ had already suffered,' 
according to our previous remarks. According to our natural 
ideas justice does not require a debt to be paid twice over, and 
if a surety has paid a debt, then the debtor is allowed to go 
free. It must also not be forgotten that the natural ideas 
which we have of jxutice are part of the moral law (Bom. ii. 
15), and were given to us by God, who at the first created man 
in his own moral image ; whilst^ therefore, we do not expect 
that all Gk>d's works will be brought down to the level of human 
reason, still we do not expect that our common ideas of justice 
will be contradicted. 

The question before us is. If Christ has really atoned fbr 
my sins, i, «., paid my debt, why am I not necessarily released^ 
but am still possibly in danger of condemnation ? 
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' We h&ro already alluded to the tiieo^ wUbh supposes the 
Iktonemeut to be a commeroiol transaction between the Fatiier 
and the Son, jn which Christ pfiod to retributive justice as 
mooh pufiering as was equal to the ' damnation of all tho 
elect, in which case, it is argued, he would demand their 
jrelease, fbr pn this supposition their imfferings would give a 
double satisfticftion to justice, which would be unequal or 
sx^uat. If the premises were sound, this conclusion would 
idso be sound, but we have e^iamined this theory and' found it 
incorrect, and therefore the inferences which are based on it 
are proved invalid likewise* 

But again, our sins cannot be regarded as hoiiAjfiie debts. 
When we use the word '* debt^" we are using a figure of speechi 
&T though it is a fairly accurate representation of our sins in a 
general way, the figure must not be pressed to a mathematioal 
nicety or ihe resemblance ceases. It may be suggested thaib 
Christ by }m death has ^rendered all men salvable-^that is^ 
He 1^ atoned. for all. .their sins except one, viz.| wilM and 
final rejection of Himself the only means of redemption. We 
^e justified iii ^ming to' a man fkt any, tiiiie of his life (for 
while he lives the other sin is not yet finally commitfced), and 
we may preach tp him a full salvation tfarongh a personal and 
related Saviour, There can be no atonement for the wilfiil 
jsiii of rejeotaug the only atonement possible^ And this is no 
disparagement of it to say so, for if the only possible means, 
prepared with much cost and difficulty, be rejected, there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sins, and the fault must not be 
diarged to the excellent remedy which would have healed on 
uppUcation, but to the siuner who wilfully rejected the same. 
So long as ai man remaixiiB in a state of unbelief and separation 
from Christy all his other sins do, as it were^ remain legible 
.(John viii 24) and not blotted out, but remain extant 
tiirough the very action of that upbelief, whicl^ is the inwoven 
pervading mn, of his life, though never actually taugibleuiitil his 
.4eath*. When he believes wi^hi^ by a Uving 
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one mill Christ the msm^ir gets tibe benefit contamed in the 
traths of identitjr, repiresentation, and snbstitiitiony and is in 
ilie eye of tiie law riewed nnder his federal andziqnresentativ& 
head ; lie is therefore judicially prononnced goililess, beoanse 
all his sins haye been atoned for by his surety. 

But some might nyv supposing the penalty of the law to 
be in the first instance temporal death, if (Sirist suffered this 
for ns, why are we called upon to mjdSar it ourtelves ? Is not 
this paying justice twice? To this we answer, The sentence 
of dea& was passed upon aU and nrast be ezeented, but ita 
fearful consequences have been obviated. If the sinless surety 
was obliged to go through it, could the sinful members for whom 
He died esoape itP If the head of the body had to die, the 
members must necessarily follow, and therefore die also. Our 
diss(dution is necessary before we can be fiiidiioned again 
(1 Cor. XV. 50). But Christ has changed the nature of death 
to the believer; it is now rather a legal form, and a passage 
toabetter world; its sting was an^ and this He haa taiken 
away* 

Through Christ every eansolation is now effiaved ns, even 
in our pi^esent sorrow, pain, or death; these trials are called 
*^ short " and ^ light,*' in contrast with the etenial weight of 
gloiy which Christ has pundiaeed far us, which will outweigh 
alL But He has in effect abolished death (2 Tim. i. 10), and 
4qpoiled the grave (1 Cor. zv. 55—57). GSie triumph of death 
is now short and apparent rather than real, for Christ haa 
bought for the human race the general resurrection of the 
body, which will be the proof of the abolition of death, and of 
victory over the grave (1 Cor. XV. 22; Ph]LiiL21; Heb.iil4). 

66. There remains one more point Ibr our consideration 

Th« penalty «^der the head of Suffering, 
of ndaoting the We stated that we do not thmk that ^eter* 
<^<^ nal*' death was the directly tlnreatened penalty 

'of the Brst law; but this we believe that it is the direetljr 
threatened penalty to those who ipqeot iha gospel (Mask xvi* 
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16) : *'He ihflit beHeyatli and is baptized sliall be saxed; but 
be tbat belieretih not shall be damned." In the sentence pro* 
nonnoed by our Sayionr (Matt. zzv. 41), there is a new and 
ftarfbl clansey which contains the word '* ererlasting.*' 

And this is tibe view which the Scripture sets before ns 
(Esek. XYiii. 80; John in. 19; zr. 24; xvL 9). The con* 
dmnnation is not so much that men have sinned, bat that thej 
reject the provision for redeeming them firom tibeir sin. The 
c(mdemiiati<»i is the rejection of the light and of the free offer 
of salvation by grace, throngh faith ; for the word that shall 
judge them in the last day is what Christ has spoken (John 
iii. 36 ; ziL 48). And how can this death be anytiiing bat 
eternal? There remaineth iro hobs sacrifice for sin (Heb. z, 26, 
29). Even in Adam's case the necessary conseqnence of his sin 
would have been eternal death, without an external Savionr ; 
how much less can those in bell be saved. They rejected a 
Saviour in a di^>ensatton of grace ; they allowed Christ to 
M.eed for them on ih.e cross, without one look of faith or love, 
although they were so deeply interested in his person and 
work. Will Ood offer them another Saviour P Does not 
tins iieglect intensify their guilt and claim a fearful arrear of 
vengeaaoeP Will tiiey cease sinning in heil amid sinners, 
where pardon is not offered p Could they f No. And if 
man's temporal sin wanted an infinite sacnnfice, and could 
not possibly have healed itself, what can be found in heaven 
or earth to atone for the sin of those who rege<^d Christ's 
one offering of Himself once offered P The rejection of the 
only redemption possible must necessarily inv<dvo eternal ruin. 
God has been earnest and sincere, He has sent his Son to save 
us. He is ready to give hk Holy Spirit to apply the work of 
Christ to our souls, to enlighten our understanding, and to 
touch our hearts ; but with what ^ddings of wrath must He 
hereafter view those who were in this life too busy or to6 
careless to attend to the things whidh belonged to their eternal 
peaces to these He can be notiJung else but *\9k consuming 
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firo '' (Heb. xii 29). Alas! *'how shall we eaoaipe if i^pm* 
ghct this GRBAT SALTATION P" (Heb* ii 8, zii 25.) 

(1.) One of the theories prqpoiinded at the present day is 
that Ohyist's life and obedience formed our atonement fbg etPt 
:vf hicb by inference denies the true e^iatory character oC las 
fiofferings, or that they bad in them the elements of satisfeetion 
for sin. It is tnxe that Christ's sufferings and Qunst's 
death may be regarded as acts of obedience with reference to 
tile will of the lyiher ; bnt^ if this is part of the troth, dde»^t 
follow that it is the whole truth? Is not truth, besidea beiag 
cdmple, also manifold, and may not Christ's suffininga faaye 
been truly expiatory so &r as justice and the law went^ whil^ 
they might concurrently be ez^nplary, obediential, and tke 
perfecting a positive righteousness considered as a wholep 

(2.) As some seem to consider that^ when we speak of Christ 
giving up the glory and joy of heaven to accomplish man's 
redemption, that the sacrifice was not so greats so Teal, so 
costly as it is superficially represented, let us consider the 
eulg'ect more closely* 

What is meant by Christ's laying aside his glory. when ISb 
bumbled Himself? The glory of anything is *^ its peculiar and 
transcendent excellency," and the definition of ^ es^cellenoy" is 
^'good in a greai degree^ i. e., excdling good." Thus, the 
glory of a boise is its strength, of a man bis courage^ of a 
woman her beauty, of the sun its light; and the glory of Qod 
lies in his nature and character^ This is his essential glery ; 
bis own peculiar and .transcendent excellencies, and these 
fdwajB exist, and are inseparable and inalienable. He is 
always great and good, omnipresent and holy. But the glory 
of Gh>d has a secondary meaniTig with reference to creation* 
It then means the outward manifestation of these exceUancieSf 
and the intelligent adoration due to Him from bis creatures 
consequent thereon, £• 0-. ^ The heavens decdare tbe glory of 
Cbd" (Psa. zix* 1), they show that Be is greaty wise^ 
5>mnipQtent,. eternal, and the cr^atore wbp reads that f^ystio 
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ffsntly ftud then mth ixuielligkice aad love tells Sod Ids juSg*' 
meoafc of his works, is a worshipper) and shows forth his gloiy* 
(Psa. cri. 2, 3; exbr. 3, 5, 8, 17; cxlvii. 1, 65 Isaiah jdL} 
So the Chrisiiaii is exhorted to show the peonHar and tran-* 
seendent excellencies of his Master, by special graces ; to witi 
meeknesSf forgiveness of injories, and overcoming evil with 
good (Bom* xii. 21 ; 1 Fet« ii 18 — 25). iN'ow Christ appears 
for a time to have given np the glory of heaven, i, 6., the 
worship and pmsses x)f angels, and the homage of a tmiverse, 
and to, have appeared in this world, in a state of shame, with<i 
<mt any of those marks of hononr to « which He had a right. 
^Homonr'' (whose opposite is shame) means a personal good 
given to us on aeoouht of some personal excellency* This id 
involved' in the preceding; the. only honour we can git^ 
God is our love and &iee-wi]l praise, and this is the service of 
heairen (Bev. v. 9 ; zv. 3). 

Bat we proc^ to consider the last thing this Divinc$ 
Person resigned for a .time on our behalf,-— we called it Jdyi 
Joy is 'the sensation of soul under present good; it is the 
opposite of SOBBOW, and it is looked upon as one special 
emotion,*-^love, hopoi graiitudoi admiration, — being aQ 
summed uptmder the general term *^ Happiness;*' but, so &r 
ad Gtod is conoemed, God is love, and God's experience ii 
infinite, unchangeable, supreme joy. (God's happiness may 
be expressed under the Word Joy, for love is a moral, as yretl 
as an emotional quality, but joy is a felt emotion.) 

■ Now, if the Divine Pbbsou did for a season foi^go the joy 
of heaven (John lm. 28; xvii. S), and submit to sorrovf 
(which we have abeady suggested, page 146), this wad 
in effect the greatett saer^e He could make on oui^ 
behalf, as well as the onhf sacrifice He could make. To 
develop the thought^— *the dearest thing a moral beings 
possesses is its happiness* This is trae because oooi> is booD, 
and happiness of itself and in itself is an ultimatb good. This 
IfBsppsu&BM xosides in theomotiona (with us they are so fleeting 
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find preeariova tliftt tiiejare sometimes called "psasicmw/* wUch 
mesBS shorty sadden, Tiolent mental emotions^ or affections) ; 
when these emotions are ma.de pnre^ intense, stable^ this U 
happiness, and forms the moral, emotional, and spiritoal 
liappiness of faeay en. This happiness, tiien, is in effect the Itfe 
of the sool. When ire are happy, t. e., fed J07, we sfHritnallj 
live : when we feel sorrow we taste spiritoal death, and in ao». 
oordance with this how often in the Scripture is *^ life*' nsed as 
the simple synonym of happiness (Bey. zxL 6), and death 
of misery! If, therefore, Christ resigned the felt joy of 
heaven (John xii. 27), we do assert that He made for ns 
the greatest temporary sacrifice He ooold make, as wdl as the 
only one which, in the nature of things, it was possible fer Him 
to make. Let ns not then from ignorance nndorvalne his 
efforts and self-sacrifice on onr behalf bat believmg in the 
realiiy of his efforts, self-sacrifice, and sorrows, let ns adore 
this Divitie Person, who is rightfully worthy of our supreme 
lore, gratitude, adoration, and won^p. 

After writing the above I have read Dean Alford*s 
remarks on PhiL ii. 7, which I sulrjoin. ''lowror iK^iMny, He 
not only did not enrich Himself, but He emptied Himself-— 
^^exinaniyit" (vulg.)* He emptied Himself of the fu>p^ 6wu 
(not his eesenUal glory, but its manifested possession; the 
glory which He had with the Father before the world b^gan 
(John zvii. 5), and which He resumed at his glorification).'* 

(8.) After stating above that Christ delivers ns from the 
guilt and punishment of our sin, we may also add that He 
delivers us from ike power of sin through the inward action of 
his Holy Spirit, which is the free gift of God to ns, but the 
direct first-fruits, of Christ's most predons bloodshedding. 
^ Whoso committeth sin is the servant of sin, but if the Son 
makes us free, then we are free indeed" (John viuL 82-*86). 

(4.) The diffioolij that meets us in pursuing these trainsof 
reflection is that we use words without the ideas which belong tO: 
those words, and thus wo think these subjects oommonplaos^ 
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liecanse we do not imderstaiid or feel them, allowing a trite 
word to supersede tlie mental idea. We need the assistance 
of Crod's Holy Spirit in onr meditations, and we shonld 
reflect on these snbjects nntil the mind is able with oveiy 
word to take in its corresponding idea ; and after this we must 
try to feel at the same time the corresponding emotion in the 
lieart through the power of the Holy Ghost. 



I. 

I 



PAET V, 



HOLY SUFFERING. 

67. I HAVE laid much stress on 
The required that Doiiit, wWch moie than 

quality of Biif* i • i 

ftring. any other enters mto the 
nature of atonement, viz., Suffering ;. 
but there is something connected 
with the required suffering which is> 
most necessary for us to mark. 
The justice of God demands suffer- 
ing, as due to the law and in order 
to make the balance equal, but mere 
suffering of itself is not enough. 
There are two sorts of suffering. 
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Suffering may be holy or unholy. 
The devils in hell suffer, but their 
sufferings are accompanied with 
blasphemy, rage, remorse, impa-* 
tience, and hatred of God, so that 
each throb of pain only brings forth 
, fresh burst o^;^ ang Jand ley go 
on adding sin to sin, and increiasing 
the. Vengeance due to their trans- 
gressions. Of what use then would 
such suffering as this be in the work 
of an atonement ? It is plain that it 
could not cleanse its own sin, and 
how much less would it . avail to 
eleanse the sin of others. Guilty 
bl6od would be more apt to stain 
than to cleanse, and here is one 
reason, among many others, why the 
blo6d of our fellow man would be a 
useless offering for our sin, for no 
man can redeem his brother, or 
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make agreement with God ' for him, 
for it cost more to redeem their 
souls, so that he must let that alone 
for ever. 

68. The law must have its pe- 
shadmred ualtv bomo or else justice 

in the law of %■,■, •, ■, ■, » 

Hoses. Will always have a claim; 
but then the penalty must be borne 
holily and without any taint of sin, 
or else the penalty would become 
due for the taint of sin in the dis- 
charge of the penalty. We are now 
talking about the quality of the suf- 
fering. Atonement not only re- 
quires suffering but it must be holy 
suffering, for this has a moral 
quality and value. It is pure, and 
transparent, and alone able to meet 
the demands of an offended law. 
This truth was brought out in the 
types of the Old Testament The 
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lamb that was selected to be a sacri- 
fice was to be a male of the first 
year without blemish (Ex. xii. 5; 
Lev. xxii. 19—25 ; Mai. i. 8. 13, 
14), signifying that nothing which 
was imperfect could be offered as a 
sacrifice to a Holy Gk)d* The same 
truth was taught with reference to 
the priests who ofiered the'sacrifice. 
They had to change their raiment 
often, and to wash their feet and 
hands in the brazen layer outside the 
tabernacle every time that they came 
near to ofier anything to God (Ex. 
XXX. 17—21). 

He who would be our Saviour 
must be holy and without blemish. 

69. Consider, then, the apostle 
^nShS^'^^^andHigh Priest of our pro- 
fession, Jesus Christ. As regards 
his body, He was holy, and although 
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bom of a sinM woman. He Was; 
through the miraculous operation of 
&e Holy Ghost) preserved from thQ 
taint of original sin (Luke i, 35)* 
When He died He was in the bloon;^ 
of manhood — ^about thirtyothre^ 
years of age^ His bones were foil of 
marrow, and He hiad no natural 
disease of imperfection. As sin ha<i 
nothing in Him (John xiv. 30), so 
neither could disease nor dieath bring 
Him low without his free-will, and 
therefore if He died it must be by ft 
violent death at the hands of others^ 
It is strange when we ,6flect on th^ 
penalties ^enonnc^d against mnrder 
and the sheddins of innocent blood, 
and perceive how that it was only by 
the shedding of imocent blood that 
our sins could.be cleansed. , Qhrist's 
persecutors, therefore, were guilty 
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of murder, although his death was 
the pre-determiued counsel of God, 
illustrating the point to which we 
alluded (section 64, page 173), viz., 
the union of God's sovereignty with 
man's responsi 

70. Examine the acts of Christ's 
a^^Lfy. lifoi and you will find that 
what He did was always right and 
good* He never did what He ought 
not to have done, and He never left 
undone what He ought to have done. 
If the law required Him to come up 
to the Feast of the Passover at 
Jerusalem,' He came, though He 
knew that death might be the con- 
sequence. But He never asked 
what the result might, be ; He left 
that to €rod; it was his part to do 
his duty. And so in all his actions 
towards men He never hurt nor 
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defrauded anybody, for He was 
harmless (Heb. vii. 26). His hands 
did much good, for they were open 
as day to melting charity, to relieve 
the sufferings of the poor, to open 
the eyes of the blind, or to give 
speech to the dumb. He never 
thought of Himself, or of what 
trouble He might suffer, but was al> 
ways ready to do good whenever 
He had ^e opportunity; and it 
must be remembered that He was 
the only man who had ever done 

his duty>rfe<^y -- Adam ate of 
the forbidden iruit Of all others 
it was true '' that there was no man 
on earth that sinneth not" (1 Kings 
viii. 46; Psa. xiv. 1 — 3), all others 
had gone out of the right way, and 
done that which was evil in the sight 
of God. To know how good and 
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holy our Saviour was we have only 
to compare Him ^th his best ser- 
vants. We call them holy men, but 
they were not really holy men in 
actual £ict; they tried to be holy, 
and were far more so than the peo- 
ple among whom they lived. Christ 
was the only faultless person, and 
this Judas himself, who had known 
Him intimately for some years, was 
obUged to confess, and Pilate also 
acknowledged it, although fear and 
time^rving led him to condemn 
Jesus ; so that, whilst Jesus was be- 
ing outwardly treated as a reputed 
fdon, God's providence multiplied 
testimonies to his real innocence. 
Abraham was a pattern of fdth, yet 
he sinned from want of faith (Gen> 
xiL 11 — 13); Moses was a very 
meek man (Num. xii. 3), yet he sin* 
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ned &om want of meekness (Himt. 
JLK. 10, 11) ; Job was a very patLe&t 
.man (Job ii. 10), yet he sinned from 
impatience (Job iii, 3) ; but we caa 
:Qnd none of these flaw^ inOhrist'A 
«hai%icter, — there all is pure and 
perfect, and free from the smallest 
taint,of eviL 

71.. Further, ]et us glance at our 
wai^Z??" Saviour's words, and we 
shall; see his holiness bronght out 
more and more. The apostle say% 
** If any man offend not in word, th^ 
■same is a perfect man, and able also 
to bridle the whole body" 
iii. 2). The tongue can no. man 
tame, and therefore -David prayed 
to God to set a watch xm his mouth, 
and to J&eep the door of his lips (Psa. 
cxliv 3). Xook how &st our words 
flow from us ; without thinking we 
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Utter foolish words which hurt the 
character of our neighbour, or repeat 
i^me evil tale (Prov. x. 19 ; xv. 4 ; 
xvii. 27; xviii. 6, 7, 21). How 
many thousands of our trials and 
bufferings spring from ihis Uttle 
member! Ah! we do not want 
many words to convince us that we 
all sin with the tongue, and that 
is a solemn verse where it is 
written, "I say unto you that for 
every idle word that men speak, 
they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment, for by thy 
words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned" (Matt. xii. 36, 37). Now 
in these points our Saviour never 
sinned once ; He never spake unad- 
visedly with his Ups, nor uttered one 
word which He would have wished 



were 
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unsaid as He hung on the cross. 
" He did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth ; who, when He 
was reviled reviled not again, when 
He suffered He threatened not" (1 
Peter ii. 22, 23). 

72. Furthermore, our Saviour 
iKsttongbts^j^g holy, even to his verf 

thoughts. These are more difficult 
to rule than our words, because 
they chase each other so quickly 
through the heart, where no eye can 
trace them but God's. If you were 
to write out, for one day, the thoughts 
of the best man that ever Uved, the 
record would be nothing but a sink 
of evil. Our motives are not only 
tainted with evil, but thoughts of 
blasphemy, lust, . anger, selfishness 
crowd in upon us so suddenly that 
those who know anything of their 
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hearts know that our Saviour ex- 
actly described the human heart in 
the seventh chapter of Mark, verses 
21 and 22. But it was not so with 
Jesus, his love to Grod was perfect 
He loved Him with all his heart, 
soul, mind, and strength. He loved 
his neighbour as himself, so that you 
might have sifted his very thoughts, 
but you would only have found how 
stainless they were, without the least 
shadow of evil or self. 

73. And we know what tries 
Suffering a pcoplc most ; it is pain. For 

groat test of**, •ii 

feline-. example, a person might be 
beaten with a stick, wax very wroth 
and try to get another stick to return 
the blow; or when he was beaten 
he might remain full of patience, joy, 
and love. In this case these virtues 
would be greater, and of a higher 
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moral quality than if he had not 
been struck at all. Take our Saviour 
when He was on the cross, suffering 
such acute sufferings in body and 
in mind, yet his language towards 
€k)d was "Thou art holy" (Psa. xxii. 
3). His faith in Grod, his love to 
man, his patience, his self-denial, his 
disinterested benevolence, his humi* 
lity, his constancy, his moral courage 
were then in their highest exaltation, 
and all his affections were regular 
and stainless even under the pressure 
of personal agony. The feelings of 
sorrow and fear were sensations of 
agony and evil ; but they did not 
necessarily involve any moral evil in 
themselves, — ^they were the expe- 
rience of evil wrung out of a holy 
soul in contact with evil; remorse 
and despair, terrible phases of men- 
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tal evil, which arise, not from the 
sentence of the law, but from the 
nature of sin and from the sinner 
himself, and are tinged with- moral 
evil, from these Christ could not and 
did not suffer. 

Consider, then, the quality of 
such sufferings as these in making 
part of an atonement. Christ sul 
tered in his mind the throes of fear 
and sorrow, which united amounted 
to agony; yet his affections were 
regular and holy (1 Pet. i. 19 ; Heb. 
vii. 26, 27). His heart and mind 
were pure, though the personal ex^ 
perience of evil was being wrung out 
of Him. Such sufferings would be 
an offering of a sweet smeUing savour 
to the offended law, and justice 
would pronounce itself more satisfied 
with this homage than it had been 
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outraged by man's sin. The death 
of this righteous man would be a 
greater tribute to the honour, puri<^^ 
and majesty of the law than the con-i* 
demnation of the wicked. The spot- 
less agonies of a spotless soul may 
indeed (other conditions being ful- 
filled) possess sufadent efficacy to 
expiate sin. 

Consider this bought carefolly, 
and add to it the others which I 
have advanced before, as forming 
necessary parts of an atonement 
This holy s^ering has some quaUty 
in it that has mo^ value, ami ca^ 
touch the conscience and the heart ; 
therefore the apostle may well say, 
after he has shown the worthlessness 
of the blood of bulls and goats, 
" How much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
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i 

differed Himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from 
dead works to serve the living 
God" (Heb. ix. 14). 
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MEBIT. 

" Thoa art worthy : for thou wast slam and hast redeemed ua 
to God by thy blood." 

74. I PASS on to consider one of 
wSftfa. the most important elements 
in an atonement, and which I shall 
therefore place in as clear a light 
as possible. It is concerned with. 
MEBIT. Let us without further pre-, 
face grapple with the subject. 

What is the meaning of merit? 
It is much inwoven with the idea of 
justice, for it involves like being 
awarded to hke, and the same to the 
same. The word merit, hke many 
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others, may be used in a general and 
rather neutral sense, i, e., you may 
merit or deserve good or evil. We 
take it in its more restricted and 
popular acceptance when it is gene- 
rally used in a good sense. Merit 
then impUes such good conduct as 
earns, as a matter of equity and right, 
another equal and corresponding 
good. The balances of justice are 
then equal. It is the sort of rela- 
tionship between conduct and hap- 
piness as exists between cause and 
effect In its highest sense it is a 
being so serving God that God is 
bound, as a matter of right, to re- 
ward him, i. e., give him some good 
in return. 

75. Now the first idea of merit 

2^'g? which we would expound is 

that merit is opposed to duty. Duty 
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is what a person ought to do, i. e,, is 
under an obligation to do. Sup- 
posing he does his duty, then he de* 
serves no praise ; but supposing he 
does it not, then he deserves great 
blame. Why is this? Because he 
OUGHT to do it, i. e,, there were such 
strong reasons which made its per- 
formance as it were a necessity, and 
its omission a great crime. For ex- 
ample, there is no merit in a child 
who loves its parents, but great 
wickedness in one who does not. 
Thus gratitude is a very small virtue 
(as the idea of justice enters so 
largely into it), but ingratitude is a 
very great crime. In merit, then, 
the idea of " ought^ does not enter. 
The essence of real merit consists in 
its voluntariness, that is, we must of 
our own free will do some good 
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action which we were not morally 
obliged to do. It is doing a service 
to God which there was no obhgation 
for us to render, and for which we 
claim a reward as a matter of right. 
76. It follows from these re- 
ca^^S^ marks that no creature can 
have merit before God. The crea- 
ture is created under the pressure 
of infinite responsibilities, and is 
bound by the very law of his being 
to love and obey God with all his 
heart, soul, mind, and strength. 
What service can he render Grod? 

« 

TTie service of Heaven or of Para- 
dise is in one sense no service, for 
it is indeed « perfect freedom," and 
God is not benefited. So long as 
Adam dressed the Garden of Eden 
and abstained from eating the for- 
bidden fruit, God was not profited. 
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and there was no merit nor thankd 
due to Adam. The reward he might 
receive was what free goodness had 
annexed to obedience. But when 
Adam ginned, then God was insulted 
and wronged, and Adam deserved 
blame and punishment. A creature 
can neither exceed his duty to God, 
nor can he in tiie nature of things 
render God any service which lays 
the Lord (as a matter of right) 
under an obhgation to requite it 
with an equal good. When the 
creature has done all the things that 
are commanded him, he must say, 
" We are unprofitable servants : we 
have done that which was our duty 
to do" (Luke xvii. 10). At the 
outset of his existence, his obliga- 
tions outstrip his capacities, for his 
obligation to love and fear God for 
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bringing him out of nothing is 
infinite ; how then can he ever ex- 
ceed his duties ? And suppose that 
one of us did keep the whole law 
and do our duty without one flaw ; 
assuredly the justice of the lawgiver 
would be bound to reward us under 
the covenant of works, but it would 
profit ourselves only. We might 
earn a personal reward, but that 
would be all; it could never profit 
our brother one whit. 

The remarks we have made with 
reference to men hold good equally 
with respect to angels, and we infer 
this important truth, that no creature 
can have merit with God ; and from 
this line of argument we arrive at 
the glorious conclusion, that " Sal- 
vation is of the Lord,'* of whom and 
to whom and for whom are all things. 
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to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

n. The case is, however, di^ 
Christ can ferent with Christ, who » 

have merity - 

being Divine, not a creature, but a Divine 
person. Christ is God, equal to the 
Father as touching his Grodhead^ 
independent, eternal, omnipotent, 
infinite. In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with Grod, 
and the Word was God. As such 
He was the Father's fellow (Zech. 
xiii.7). He was free and above law, 
for the law was the expression of hi$ 
will, and derived its sanctions from 
his authority. If, therefore. He 
humbled Himself and became a 
debtor to do the whole law, it was 
clearly a free-will act on his part, 
and one that had merit, L e,y a claim 
for a reward from God. 
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Again, there was no obligation 
why Christ should interpose on man's 
behalf, and no necessity why He 
OUGHT to have done so. The cove- 
nant of redemption was a free-will 
transaction between the Father and 
ihe Son. "No man," He says, 
"taketh my life from me; I lay it 
down of myself." While upon earth 
He acted as the Father's chosen 
servant; still his first engagement 
was made by his own free-wiU. This 
is a striking point, and one which 
renders the argument clear. We 
must remember that God's justice 
would have been glorified in man's 
condemnation, and that there was no 
necessity why Christ should interfere. 
This magnifies the grace of Grod, and 
is necessary to understand the merits 
of Christ. He might have sat on his 
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throne, and seen the human race 
perish without one shadow of reflec-' 
tion on his holiness and righteous^ 
ness. What was it, then, which 
brought Him from his throne 1 — ^not 
the power of necessity, but the free- 
will power of his love. It was not 
obligation, nor any suspicion as to 
the equity of the law, had the final 
doom been executed ; but the depth 
of our misery and the riches of his 
grace that brought Him from heaven 
to seek and to save that which was 
lost. 

78. I proceed to consider in 
vic^GkTwhat the merit of Christ 
consisted, and what was the good 
which He gave to God which claims 
another good from God in return. 

In one word, the service which 
^^~-* rendered to God is this : He 
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sacrificed Himself in order to honour 
God's law, and to promote Grod's glory. 
The death of Christ has glorified 
God more than the praises of all the 
angels of heaven. Let us examine 
this more fully, so that we may 
understand what is one of the most 
important points in our present 
inquiry. 

79. Christ has shown the law of 
«u2iG^S£: God in fiill action in the 
fiSL^il*'""' midst of a sinful world; 
this has done honour to the law, and 
wiped off the reproach which man's 
sin had cast upon the law. The 
character of the lawgiver is bound 
up with his law. His wisdom, good- 
ness, holiness, and justice ought to be 
seen in every precept. The precept 
must be obeyed, and this sheds a 
lustre on the wisdom and goodness 
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of Him who gave the precept; but if 
the precept be not kept> it is Uke 
findmg fault with the precept and 
the Giver of the precept. Now how 
shall it be most easily proved that 
the law is suited to those to whom it 
is given? By showing it in practice. 
How shall it be proved to be holy> 
just, and good if no one has evev 
kept it on earth? The slur which 
many transgressions have cast upon 
the law will be best effaced by an 
easy and honourable obedience. 
" The statutes of the Lord are rights 
rejoicing the heart; the command- 
ment of the Lord is pure, enlighten- 
ing the eyes. The fear of the Lord 
is clean, enduring for ever : the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether. More to be 
desired are they than gold> yea, than 
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much fine gold: sweeter also than 
honey and the honey-comb" (Psa. 
kix. 8 — 10); but this will be best 
proved if we can point to some one 
whose every action has been based 
upon the precept. None had kept 
the law since Adam fell, and it was 
treasuring up wrath against the sons 
of men. Its majesty would have 
been glorified in punishing, but the 
Judge would prefer that its nobility 
should also be seen in blessing and 
rewarding. Jesus refiited the calum- 
nies of the wicked as to the bondage 
of the law and the restraints of 
obedience, for He said, ** I delight to 
do thy will, God ; yea, thy law is 
within my heart." Though his test 
was obedience even unto death, still 
He felt that the commandments of 
the Lord were not grievous. 
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Moreover, the law received the 
homage of many new and beautiM 
graces, which had never been sem 
in action before, and whose nature 
was new. Bright virtues were made 
brighter by being brought into con- 
tact with evil. What a novelty was 
the grace of meekness ! What a new 
sight was forgiveness of injuries and 
self-sacrifice for the good of others ! 
Neither angels nor devils had seen 
this perfection before. This, then, is a 
service which Christ has rendered to 
God ; He has wiped off any reproach 
to his law by showing it in action, 
and proving that the most self- 
sacrificing obedience is the truest 
wisdom. "Thou art worthy, for 
thou wast slain, whereby thy obedi- 
ence has magnified the law and made 
^+ honourable." 



anew 
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80. Again, Christ has brought to 
SwSbS light a new and most beau- 
tiful part of God*s character, which 
completes the circle of the Divine 
attributes, and could not have been 
known but through Jesus-^I allude 
to GodV grace. This is the last 
phase of God's character disclosed 
to the world, and has given us a 
glorious insight into his most excel- 
lent nature. God was good; He 
showed this when He created the 
angels to be happy with Him, to 
see, and know, and love Him,^ — ^this 
was the first ray of knowledge for 
his creatures to learn about Him. 
In the lapse of time some of these 
bright spirits fell and sinned against 
God ; He cast them out of heaven, 
and keeps them in chains of dark- 
ness unto the judgment of the Great 
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Day ; then would the angels who did 
not sin sing praises to God and say, 
" Thou art just.'* This was another 
glimpse of God's character for his 
creatures to study. Man is next 
created : he is at first a proof of that 
same goodness; he sins; *he then 
becomes a prey to justice, and the 
sword gleams oyer his head, hanging 
by a single hair. Who shall inter- 
cede for him? The Son of God 
steps from his throne, and cries, 
"Father, forgive them, and show 
forth thy grace, or that thou canst 
overcome evil with good." 

Thou art worthy, Christ, for 
thou wast slain, and hast brought to 
light the new attribute of God's 
grace, and taught the archangels the 
depths of God's excellencies, which 
never could have conceived 
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before. Christ has enabled creation 
to know more of God, to love Him 
better, and to praise Him with more 
joyful lips. This was a good service 
rendered to the crown of heaven, for 
which Christ might well merit a 
reward (Eph. ii. 7). 

81. Again : Christ has added to 



Gtodthe"|S the number of God's sub- 
chi^ eemed jg^j^g jjy reclaiming those 

who, but for Him, would have been 
servants of Satan and sin, and lost in 
hell. That those songs of praise are 
not wails of blasphemy is due to 
Christ alone ; that that goodly band 
are not enemies, but, as it were, a 
new race of subjects to God, is due 
to Christ alone. 

He has added to the happiness 
of the universe in having gained this 
victory over evil, which shall be fiiUy 
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known in the day when He presenis 
to his Father his hride, a gloriooii 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing, but redeemed 
from sin, death, and hell, through his 
most precious blood. 

6 Lamb of God! Thou art 
worthy, for thou wast slain, whereby 
Thou hast brought many sons and 
daughters unto glory, increased the 
family of God, and gotten the vic- 
tory over the powers of evil. 

82. Such is a hasty review of 
God some of the services which 
^^^. Christ has conferred on the 
crown of heaven by his obedience 
unto death. It only remains for me 
to say that they are acknowledged 
by God the Father. « Ask of me," 
say. He, addressing the Son. "and 
I shall give thee the heathen for 
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thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion" (Ps. ii. 8). Claim it from me 
as a right and I will acknowledge 
the demand. ** He shall see of the 
travail of his soul and shall be satis- 
fied. Therefore will I divide him a 
portion with the great, and He shall 
divide the spoil with the strong, be- 
cause He hath poured out his soul 
unto death " (Isa. liii. 11, 12). The 
blood of the everlasting covenant 
demands its reward. 

The Father promised to make 
the Son's work successful, to make 
Him as mediator, the glorified Head 
of the new creation, to give Him a 
ransomed church, and an appointed 
seed, even the chosen number of the 
elect. To us the salvation comes 
free as the sunshine, without money 
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and without price, but it is Christ's 
right as the second Adam. It is air- 
ways trae that eternal life is the gift 
of Grod to us, but it is the wages of 
Christ's obedience unto death. 

Guilt is opposed to merit. Adam's 
sin was a temporal act of infinite 
guilt; Christ's death was a temporal 
act of infinite merit, the benefit of 
which shall endure for ever and ever. 
As the time of a sin has nothing to 
do with its merit or demerit, with 
its quality or guilt, so Christ wrought 
out his obedience unto death when 
He was upon earth eighteen cen- 
turies ago ; but the merit of what He 
did lasts for ever, and therefore his 
righteousness may well be called 
everlasting (Psa. ciii. 17). The view 
we have taken of merit is taught 
us in Scripture (PhiL ii, 5 — 8). 
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"Wherefore" (i. c, with refer- 
ence to his previous obedience, 
and as an earned reward) "God 
also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above 
every name: that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and dungs in 
earth, and things under the earth; 
and that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father" (Phil. ii. 
9—11). 

So again in the fifth chapter of 
Revelation the same phase is beauti- 
fiiUy brought out. No man was 
found worthy to open the sealed 
book of prophecy; but the Lamb, 
who had been slain, was worthy of 
this peculiar honour, and then all 
heaven brake forth in an outburst of 
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praise in honour of his victorious 
merit. 

I have endeavoured to explain 
the idea of merit, and why Christ 
can claim, and why we cannot claim,' 
a reward. Without this point, all 
the others which we have considered 
would profit nothing in an atonei 
ment for human sin. How often do 
we see how one truth is bound up 
with another. We learn from this 
train of reflection, that our Saviour 
must be Grod, and that if Christ be 
not God ** our faith is vain and we 
are yet in our sins.'* Without doubt 
great is the mystery of Godliness ! 
God was manifest in the flesh ! Ac- 
cept this grand truth and how many 
others fall into their proper places, 
and show us that God's way of sal- 
vation is a consistent whole. It is 
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reasonable, honourable, capable of 
being understood by the head, ad- 
mired and loved by the heart, and 
has an efficacy to purge even the 
conscience of the quaking sinner, so 
that he may have joy and peace in 
beUeving through the power of the 
Holy Ghost. 



PAET vn 



AUTHORIZATION. 

"For Hu hadi God the Eatticr sealed." 

83. I NOW pass on to the con- 
jKSSr*' sideration of the last point 
necessary in an atonement for sin, 
which I wiU also express in one 
word — ^it is authorization. The 
meaning of this idea is that the per- 
son who undertakes to do a work 
has a right to do it, by having been 
appointed by lawful authority, and 
that his acts, therefore, will be recog- 
nized as official by legislative power. 
For this reason, persons do not 
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undertake to do great and public 
works solely at their own will, with- 
out a commission from some supe- 
rior, in whom the right of appointing 
is vested. 

For example, it is not every one 
who can be the English ambassador 
to another nation ; he must have his 
papers signed by the Queen, and 
sealed with the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, to show who he is, and that he 
is allowed to represent his Sovereign 
at the foreign court ; or if there is 
such a thing as a Congress, as there 
was at Vienna in 1815, or at Paris in 
our own time, it is not every one 
who has a right to go and sit at the 
table, take part in the council, and 
whose signature would be binding 
when attached to the parchment 
which contains the treaty* The 
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person must have been chosen by has 
Sovereign, and carries papers signed 
and sealed, as proofs of his com^ 
mission, and it is this truth which 
gives value or quaUty to his actions 
as the representative of a nation or a 
crown; and, as he is supposed to 
act according to instructions, his 
acts will be acknowledged and ap- 
proved of by his own govem- 
mient. 

Suppose, for example, that you 
had been guilty of treason and rebel- 
lion, and that after your defeat the 
king or queen sent out trusty 
servants to proclaim pardon to all 
who gave up their arms within a 
certain time. You would desire to 
know whether this offer was genuine, 
and whether the person who made it 
had a riffht to do so ; or else you 
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Daightnot feel inclined to surrendei*, 
lest you should fall into a trap* You 
would therefore ask him to show you 
his authority for making this offer, 
and if he showed you his papers, in 
which you read the very terms of 
the pardon you had already heard, 
and if you recognized the Great 
Seal of England and the Queen's 
signature, you would feel satis- 
fied that all was right, and that if 
you did lay down your arms a pardon 
would be granted at once by the 
Sovereign, especially if you knew 
that she always kept her word. 

84. Now apply this to our 
chriBthas an." Saviour ; We wish to know 

thority to act as - .-.— • ^ 

assvionr. that He IS a properly ap- 
pointed Saviour, that what He does 
He does with the highest sanction, 
that there is no dangei^ of our being 
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deceived or rejected if we trust Him, 
but that his sufferings and death 
have all the merit in the eyes of God 
Himself, which they are said to have. 
TUs is a pe»onal Lth fall of com- 
fort to our own souls, and it is neces- 
sary to give Ml value to the thoughts 
which we have been already con- 
sidering, for what use would there be 
in Christ's being made flesh if no 
one was sure whether God had ap- 
pointed Him to do so, or what value 
would there be in his sufferings and 
death, if they had been done only of 
his own will, without the sanction of 
God the Father ? 

Thank God this truth is stated 
most clearly in the Word of God! 
All that Christ did when He came 
into the world was what had been 
arranged in the Eternal Covenant 
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between Hie Father and tlie Son 
before the world began (Eph. iii.). 

The authority and person of the 
Father are therefore seen in the Son, 
«nd for this reason Christ said, ** He 
that despiseth me despiseth him that 
sent me" (Luke x. 16). St. Paul 
tells us plainly ,that this is so in the 
epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. v. 
4 — 6), "And no man taketh this 
honour unto himself, but he that 
was called of God, as was Aaron. 
So also Christ glorified not himself 
to be made an High Priest ; but he 
that said unto him. Thou art my son^ 
to-day have I begotten thee. As he 
saith also in another place. Thou art 
a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec." So again we read, 
Heb. vii. 28, " For the law maketii 
men high priests which have in- 
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firmity ; but the word of the oadi, 
which was since the law, maketh the 
Son, who is consecrated for eveiv 
more." 

The same truth is set before us 
in the sixteenth chapter of Numbers, 
where Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 
were swallowed up aUve because 
they offered incense to God without 
being legally authorized to discharge 
an oflBice which belonged only to the 
priests (Num. xvi. 40). 

The Jews asked our Lord by 
what authority He acted as He did 
(Luke XX. 2). . They were not 
wrong in wanting proofs of his work 
and mission, but in shutting their 
eyes to the numberless proofs which 
He gave them. (John x. 37, 38; 
XV. 24.) So He exhorts them 
CJohn vi. 27) "to labour for the 
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meat which endures to everlasting 
life, which the Son of Man shall 
give you: for," He adds, in order 
to assure them that they ran no 
risk, but that all was legal and true — 
**for Him hath God the Father 
sealed." A seal is often the sign of 
authority; it is a stone cut in a 
certain way, whose signs have cer- 
tam meanings. It is impressed 
on something soft, such as wax, on 
which it leaves its mark, or the 
ideas it was intended to convey. 
Suppose, for example, at the peace 
of Amiens, that the English ambas- 
sador has the treaty brought to him ; 
he signs and seals it with a great seal. 
The question is what is the meaning 
of that ? That seal is the symbol of 
the rank, authority, and consent of 
the British sovereign, and is the 
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pledge that he will abide by what id 
written therein. When Christ is 
represented as being sealed by God 
the Father, it means that He acts 
under the sanction and with the 
authority of God. The Bible repre- 
sente beUereiB as being sealed wWi 
the Holy Spirit, but this sealing is 
marking them and setting them 
apart, and differs in meaning from 
that which gives Christ an official 
authority to act in his Father's name. 
It was God who sent his Son into 
the world, yet the Son came freely, 
without any force ; Christ laid down 
his life of his own free will ; still it 
had respect unto the will of the 
Father, and became valid, legal, and 
(efficacious by virtue of that will 
(John X. 17, 18). This truth should 
be a great comfort to us. God the 
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^Father is the great King of the uni- 
Terse, the fountain of all law, and 
ihe Supreme Judge. What if Christ 
were a self-constituted Saviour, might 
we not have misgivings as to whether 
his work would do us good, and be 
accepted by the great Judge ? 

But we need not be troubled 
with these doubts, for every proof is 
given ns in Scripture that Jesus is the 
Christ, that is, the Anointed Saviour 
{Acts X. 38), and duly set apart to 
Ms great work. God Himself on 
three occasions gave testimony to 
his mission (Matt. iii. 17 ; Luke ix. 
S5; John xii. 28), and spake with 
an audible voice, as He had only 
done once before in the history of 
the world, at Sinai (Exodus xx. 1 ; 
Deut. V. 22). 

But Christ's commission dates 
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from eternity, when the blessed 
Trinity counselled the covenant of 
Redemption before the world began. 
Then Grod appointed Him to his 
office with an oath. "For those 
priests were made without an oath ; 
but this with an oath by him that 
said unto him. The Lord sware and 
will not repent, Thou art a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchisedec** 
(Heb. vii. 21). God has installed 
Him in each of his offices; the 
Father has made Christ his great 
prophet, and anointed Him with the 
spirit of wisdom. God the Father 
has made Him the great High Priest 
with an oath, and anointed Him 
with the Holy Ghost, and God the 
Father has made Him, a great King, 
and anointed Him with power, and 
set Hun on his right hand. 
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The principle of " Authorization" 
is the last which enters into the one 
grand idea of an atonement. It is 
most important, as it gives effect 
to those which have gone before, 
and is well calculated to give 

" STRONG CONSOLATION to thoSC who 

have fled for refuge to lay hold upon 
the hope set before them, which is 
Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever" (Heb. vi. 18; 
iii. 8). 



CONCLUSION. 



85. It remains for us to review 

^ EeoapitDia- ^g various thoughts which 

we have expounded, and to show 
how they blend together into one 
glorious whole, and tend towards one 
grand result. To retrace our argu^ 
ments — 

Unless the work of Jesus has Grod 
the Father's authorization, in vain! 
would all the other items be present : 

Unless there were merit, Christ's 
sufferings would have no atoning 
value ; they might be exemplary, but 
could not be expiatory; unless the 
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suffering were holy, it would not 
have the required quality; unless 
the holy suffering were grafted on 
a reparative obedience, they would 
not satisfy exacting justice ; but un- 
less He were made man. He could 
not offer this reparative obedience, 
and the groundwork of the whole 
would disclose a flaw. 

Agam : Relationship of itself is 
profitless without Reparation ; Repa- 
ration must go hand in hand with a 
general obedience ; Obedience is 
profitless without the inwoven ele- 
ment of Suffering; Suffering is profit- 
less unless its quality be holy; and the 
whole of these are profitless unless 
there be Merit, or that which claims 
a reward from God as a right ; and 
even these are profitless unless God 
agrees to accept> and appoints the 
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Redeemer to the oflGlce of Saviour^ 
But oh, if all these principles, which 
reason demands and the Bible 
sets forth, are found united, then 
we may justly speak of a " perfect 
Saviour," *'a finished work," "an 
all-sufficient atonement," " a merito> 
nous death," « an everlasting right 
eousness," and infuse a breadth of 
meaning into words which use has 
made so famiUar that our minds fail 
to grasp the ideas they set forth I 

May we not say, in reviewing all 
these particulars, that we have stbong 
CONSOLATION, that this salvation has 
been so contrived as to meet the de- 
mands of justice, to satisfy the cha- 
racter and glory of God, the under- 
standing of the creature, and, above 
all, to reach his conscience ? Review 
these several points, and you will 
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admit that there is an efiSciency in 
tbe blood of Christ to cleanse your 
conscience which you conld not find 
in the blood of a goat or calf. The 
blood of the lamb might redden 
your body, but it could not reach 
your conscience; that is, it could 
not offer you that intelligent, rea- 
sonable, and moral ground for be- 
lieving that it could take away sin* 
But the one offering of Christ does 
satisfy the understanding, the heart, 
and the conscience. It is the blood 
of a man, and therefore costly ; not 
only is it the blood of a man, — it is 
holy or innocent blood; not only is 
the sufferer a holy man,— he is a 
Divine person ; not only has he dis- 
charged my duties, — he has borne 
my sins. Surely in such a sacrifice 
our reason and conscience may dis" 
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cem an inherent power to cleanse us 
from onr sins, to destroy them, and 
make them as though they had never 
been! Through this blood the 
church enters heaven « without sin,*^ 
freed from its remembrance and 
shame, as well as from its effects or 
punishment The sinner who realizes 
the divinity of Jesus, his perfect 
humanity, and his meritorious suffer- 
ing may admit that his blood has 
moral power to pui^e the con- 
science; even as pure and white 
marble might be stained, and some 
chemical compound might be 
rubbed over it, and efface every 
stain, so can the blood of Christ 
purge away the guilt of our souls, 
and make our sins, which may have 
been red as the ingrained dye of 
scarlet, whiter than the driven snow. 
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86. Christ's work is perfect. 
jtg perfection. What do wc mean by saying 
anything is perfect ? We mean that 
it is thoroughly adapted for the end 
for which it was designed, that it 
answers it perfectly, and cannot be 
improved. In other words, that no 
evil can be taken from it, and no 
good added to it. This, then, is the 
case with Christ's righteousness; and 
the best proof of the complete satis- 
faction which Christ made to Divine 
justice is seen in his own Resurrec 
tion from the dead; for, had the 
claims not been fully met, justice 
had for ever detained the Surety a 
prisoner in the fomb. \ 

We know what the sunshine 
is ; clever men, and several of them 
Englishmen, have taught us a great 
xniy strange ^d bltiful (Lgs 
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about it, that make us admire it 
more and more. How our heart 
bounds when we see that flood of 
Hght! — how bright, how foil, how 
clear! Suppose that any one 
thought the noonday sunlight was 
not bright enough ; you would think 
him rather silly. But, if he took 
upon himself i improve it, and 
lit ten thousand candles in order to 
give more light, you would probably 
say fliat he was mad. His labour 
would do no good, it would be 
thrown away, and not one more ray 
of light would he give, even in the 
few hundred yards over which he 
might extend his candles* You 
would tell him not to waste his 
time, money, or candles in doing 
anything so absurd. The sunlight 
cannot be improved, it will always 
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remain the same — so bright, so per- 
fect, so free, and independent of man« 

You would tell him to enjoy 
himself in the sunshine, which was 
God's free gift, and not to act like a 
fool in trying to do what he could 
not do, and what would make him 
an object of scorn to his fellows. 
But I will give you the thought in 
the language of the uninspired poet 
of human nature, who, we are proud 
to say, was an EngUshman— 

*^ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 
To throw a perfume on the violet^ 
To smooth the ice, or add another hne 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to gamish. 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess." 

As for God, his way is perfect, 
and assuredly the chief of all his 
works ought to bear the stamp 
of his infinite perfection. Apply 
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this to Christ's atonement, to hisr 
work and life, and then you will be 
happy. It is so great, so foU, so free, 
so perfect — just like the sun above 
us; and as the infant would be doing 
a vain thins: to try to reach the 
sun OD a ladder, in order to giro it 
more taper light, so we are just as mad 
if we do not accept what the apostle 
calls " the great salvation," but try 
to improve it by any of our own 
works. 

87. We would offer a few words 
Heanswhere. as to tho mcaus wherebv 
S " ';' '"" we appropriate the benefit. 
Again we notice the action of jus- 
tice and the resemblance which 
exists between the two Adams. This 
very justice, which appeared to be 
our enemy, is now our friend, and as 
rightfdlly claims our release if we are 
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united by faith to Christ, as it did 
our condemnation when we were 
found in the first Adam. If Adam's 
sin be imputed to his posterity 
(which is a fact), and has involved 
them in its consequences, it is equally 
just that Christ's righteousness 
should be imputed to his seed. 
We get the effects of Adam's sin 
from union with him, that is to say, 
each one is definitely related to 
Adam by a line of ancestors who, 
though forgotten and lost sight of, 
necessarily existed. We are related 
to Mm by carnal generation ; so 
likewise union is a natural condition 
of our partaking Christ's benefit. 
But Christ is in heaven, and God 
forbid that we should hazard the 
idea of being united to Him ac- 
cording to the flesh. How then can 
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we ?— it must be according to the 
Spirit. Union with Him is effected 
in our souls ; the means whereby it 
is done is faith wrought by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. The 
members are thus united to their 
head. There is, however, a dif- 
ference in the two cases; we trace 
our union with Adam through a 
long line of ancestors, but each 
one of us may be united to Christ 
immediately by a living faith. He 
is a present Saviour — ^present to us 
all, and each one must be in personal 
contact with the head. The only 
agent between Christ and the sin- 
ner's soul is God the Holy Ghost. 
The Holy Spirit is the agent, Christ 
the object, faith the instrument and 
means, and salvation the end. 

After this examination of Christ's 
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atonement, do we not appreciate the 
force and beauty of preaching salva- 
tion by grace and justification by 
faith? Here stands the work — so 
great, so free, so full ; what more can 
we want ? And now, after our ex- 
position of this subject, let us enjoy 
its comfort, for it is practical and 
personal. ** Christ made there by 
his one oblation of Himself once 
offered, a fiiU, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world." "Why should we not then 
trust Him? Why diminish his glory ? 
Why seek to help Him in his own 
work, which He alone can do, has a 
right to do, and which God will 
allow Him only to do ? Why seek to 
be our own Saviour, intercessor, or 
'mediator? Nor need we seek for 
6uch among angels and saints, for 
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the reasonings we have given in 
various places are sufficient to de- 
molish this refuge of lies, showing 
that none but Jesus Christ can avail 
the sinner. 

Does not this view of the subject 
of itself disprove the blasphemous 
fiction of Purgatory, which would 
cast the greatest stain on the com- 
pleteness and success of Christ's 
work upon the cross ? Such a doc- 
trine is a reproach to Christ, as it 
implies that He did not finish the 
work which He came to do, and it 
robs Him of the glory of offering a 
free, full, and instant salvation to 
the very uttermost, by making the 
sinner undergo so much agony, as it 
were, to supply a deficiency, or to 
do what the blood of Christ did not, 
or could not do towards the per-> 
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feet accomplishment of man's sali- 
vation. 

The salvation comes to us free, 
and its conditions are simple and 
easy; but it is a costly salvation, 
earned by Christ with his sweat, his 
tears, his blood, his Hfe. To us it 
is free; this suits God's glory and 
our need. When Moses raised the 
brazen serpent on the pole, the con- 
dition of cure was simple and easy ; 
but it was not the less wonderful nor 
successful on that account. It de- 
pended on the sufferer's eye, the 
member most easily moved in what- 
ever position he might be, and with 
the least effort, even when the victim 
was at the last gasp; but the cure 
was certain, in order to show that 
" Salvation was of the Lord." 

So in the Gospel : the woman 
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who had in vain sought relief from 
all the physicians of Judea received 
it immediately when she came to 
Jesus. Nor had she much to do, — 
she did but lay her finger on the 
hem of his garment, for she said, ** If 
I may but touch his garment, I 
shall be whole" (Matt. ix. 21). The 
means were simple and easy, but 
the result was not less glorious and 
certain. The shght touch of that 
finger gave her a blessing that 
fortunes could not purchase, viz., 
health. 

88. Let us, in conclusion, con- 
Bepentance sidcr somc of tho rcasous 

not a ground of . i • i i i 

Baivation, by which men hope that 
they will be saved. Ask some 
persons how they hope to be saved, 
and they will reply, **we must re- 
pent." Now I hope that the re- 
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marks which I have made before on 
the atonement of Christ will show 
you at once that this plea will not 
suffice. What is repentance ? We 
are taught that it is contrition for 
sin, confession of sin, and forsaking 
of sin. These are all very good and 
proper, but there is no element of 
atonement or expiation in this. Re- 
member that without blood there is 
no remission of sins, and repentance 
is not atonement. You are in arrears 
with some tradesman, — ^you go and 
tell him that you are very sorry that 
you owe him so much, and you will 
take care that it does not happen 
again. Will this satisfy him ? will he 
consider that this wipes out your old 
debt? No, What does he want? 
He wants the money you owe him ; 
he says payment must be made; 
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then you will be clear, and your good 
resolves not to get behindhand with 
him again wiU be pleasant and law* 
ful. So with our sins, telHng God 
that we are sorry for them does not 
repair the breach, nor satisfy Divme 
justice, nor honour God's law. ** Go 
and sin no more" is a very proper 
maxim for the sinner, but this does not 
undo the past. The law threatens and 
clamours for his punishment; no- 
thing but the blood of Jesus Christ, 
and the atonement He has made, of 
which we have been speaking, can 
cleanse us from all sin. Remember, 
then, ihat repentance will not save 
us, though we cannot be saved with- 
out repentance. 

89. Then there are others who. 

Prayer, whcu askcd how they hope 

to be saved, reply "hy prayer;^ to this 
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plea we may give the same answer 
as to the last What is prayer? It 
is asking God for what we want. But 
this is not atonement for sin; this 
cannot satisfy Justice nor the broken 
law. Though it may be true that 
we cannot be saved without prayer, 
still it is equally true that we cannot 
be saved hy prayer. To ask a person 
for pardon for the future is offering 
no atonement for the past. In 
prayer there is neither a life forfeited 
nor a life sacrificed, and therefore it 
can never be repeated too often, nor 
stated too plainly that prayer cannot 
save a soul. The only cause is the 
merits and death of Christ, and ^is 
St. Paul shows when he asks the 
question, "Who is he that con- 
demneth T and the answer is, " It is 
Christ that died" (Rom. viii. 34)» . 
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90. Again : there are others who, 
Thedischar^ wheii oskecL how they must 

of our duty will - i i /•/• -wtT 

not save us. be saved, reply, ** W e must 
do all the good we can ; we must do 
what is right." Yes, we must do 
what is right, but will this save us ? 
It would if we really did all that was 
right and good, and did no evil. If 
we really kept the whole law of God, 
which says, ** This do, and thou shalt 
live," then we should be saved by 
works, and not by grace. The very 
justice of God would be our friend, 
and plead for our reward as truly as 
it does for the punishment of the 
wicked. God Himself would be 
delighted to grant the reward; but 
observe, the obedience and the 
righteousness must be without one 
single flaw — ^without one jot or tittle 
of evil ; if there is a speck, it is all 
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marred, and you reap punishment 
and not reward, for he who keepeth 
the whole law, and yet offendeth in 
one point, is guilty of all, — not that 
we can offend in <me point only, for 
if we offend in one point, sin is so 
intricate that we directly offend in 
many others also. But if you kept 
the law, you would, as we have 
proved before, have no merit; you 
would but deliver your own soul by 
your righteousness, and you could 
not redeem your brother, nor make 
agreement unto God for him. But 
can you argue the question? Are 
you so blind as to dare to set up 
this plea ? Do you say that you are 
not a sinner? In this case you state 
that you are something peculiar out 
of the 900,000,000 of human beings 
at present on the earth, and that you 
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are an exception to the experience 
of the human race for more than 5000 
years I 

You cannot be so mad as to 

claim this distinction ; you know you 
are no better than your fellows, and 
if you will only read your thoughts 
for one hour, and see the selfishness, 
vanity, pride, self-will, lust, and 
foolishness which glance through 
your heart, you will admit that you 
are a sinner, and therefore this plea 
fails. 

91. As to the common reason 
doi^nofc^ " of never doing any one any 
harm," I need not waste tune over 
this. Because you have not killed 
some one, have you therefore loved 
God fully? Because you have not 
sinned like David, have you never 
sinned in thought? Because you 
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have kept from dbinj, ham, as you 
call it, have you therefore dmie all 
the good you could ? Because you 
say that you are free from the sins of 
commission, would that free you 
from the sins of omission? Both 
are deadly in the eye of the law; 
if you leave undone what you ought 
to have done, you are a debtor, even 
as if you had done what you ought 
not to have done. Well may we 
say, " Enter not into judgment with 
thy servant, Lord, for in thy sight 
shall no man Hving be justified." The 
condemnation in Matt.xxv. is founded 
on sins of omissions ; they had not 
visited the sick, they had not fed 
the hungry and clothed the naked, 
which shows that God condemns 
neutrals, and loves those who are on 
his side and do good — ^who have 
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a faith which worketh by love. St« 
Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, 
shows the necessity of justification 
by faith by proving both Jew and 
Gentile to be under sin (and there 
was no lack of proofs from the palace 
of Caesar to the rabble in the amphi- 
theatre), and so we insist on the 
free, full sufficiency of the atonement 
of Jesus Christ by convicting you as 
a sinner, and that by an appeal to 
your secret thoughts. If you deny 
this, it is because there is no light in 
you. The Word of God asserts it, 
and history and human experience 
throw a fearful light on the fact, 
that all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God ; there has been 
no exception made in your especial 
favour ; but, thank God, there is no 
exception made to your being a free 
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partaker of the salvation which has 
been bought by Christ's precious 
blood. 

92. One word more: Some say 
of S ™^"^ they trust to the mercy of 
God. This sounds well ; but what do 
they mean ? Do they mean that, do 
what they will, God will let them off 
at the last? But they forget that God's 
justice is equal to his mercy; they 
forget that justice has been satisfied 
only in the cross of Christ; they 
forget that mercy comes to us only 
through the death of Christ, and 
that it is no use expecting the mercy 
of God out of the appointed channel. 
If they do not now accept the mercy 
of God in Christ, they must fall under 
the action of Divine justice out of 
Christ, and therefore the mercy of 
God is not a safe plea, except 

s 
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grounded upon Christ's righteous- 
ness and atonement, otherwise Christ 
would be dead in vain, and it would 
be asking God to save us without 
regard to the great work of his Son, 
which is the counsel of eternity and 
the triumph of Heaven. 

The refiitation of these pleas of 
the rfatural heart ought to be more 
clearly felt, if we have attentively 
weighed the previous reasonings on 
the perfection of the atonement of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Finally, let me express a hope 
that it may please God to use these 
pages for the glory of that Savour, 
and for the promotion of his truth. 
May the reader and writer find this 
"Great Atonement" a sure support 
on the bed of death, and rest upon 
it as the meritorious cause of a joyful 
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resurrection to eternal life, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
the three glorious persons of the un- 
divided Godhead, who have wrought 
out man's redemption, be honour 
and praise, might, majesty, and 
dominion, for ever and ever. Amen 
and Amen. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE FOREGOING FOR THE USE 

OF SCHOOLS. 

1. What is the subject of which we are treating, and the 

object of the author ? 

2. Mention two &uct» from Scripture to show the importance 

of the subject. 

3. What is meant by an " atonement "P 

4 State the causes which present difficulties in the way of 
an atonement P 

5—7. Explain the nature of holiness, truth, and justice. 

8 & 9. Which of the Divine attributes is principally con- 
cerned in the work of an atonement P How would you 
illustrate it P 

10. Prove the difficulty of discovering the method of an atone- 

ment P 

11. What is the first point necessary in an atonement ? 

12. What is the first requisite in a Saviour suitable for man P 

13. Explain why the blood of animals could not take away sin. 

14. Explain the principle of suretiship. 

15. What does justice require of the nature that sinned P 

16. Prove from Scripture that it behoved our Redeemer to be 

made man. 

17. What rights and duties does the office of a kinsman 

involve P 

18. Why did not Christ take upon Him the nature of angels P 
19 <fe 20. Mention another great principle involved in the 

atonement, and show how it was set forth in the law of 
Moses. 
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21. Explain the word " vicarions.*' 

22. Is there anything illegal in Christ being made man ? 

23. State clearly the doctrine of Christ's incarnation. 

24. What does Reparation mean P 

25. Of what two parts does it consist ? 

26. Draw a parallel between the two Adams. 

27. What is the meaning of Reparation in kind P 

28. Explain the motive of Adam's sin. 

29. How did Christ restore the equal balance P 

30. Prove that tmbelief was the source of Adam's sin. 

31. How was moral Reparation made for this P 

32. What was the proof of Adam's sinP 

33. When may a neutral act become wrong P 

34. Give some reasons why God gave Adam that special com^ 
'. mandment in Paradise. 

35. What was the consequence of Adam's sinP 

36. Explicm the moraL Reparation given by Christ. 

37. Draw a parallel between the two temptations. 

38. What is the meaning of Reparation in degree P 

39. What relation is there between the Divine^ the angelic, 

and the human nqturesP 

40. If Christ had been made an angel, could He have accom- 

plished man's salvation P 

41. Would an angel being made man ^ect our salvation P 

42. Why would not justice allow the Redeemer to become 

like Adam in Paradise P 

43. Explain the requirements of justice for effecting the 

Redemption of man. 

44. What truth does !^paration take for granted P 

45. Show the necessity of Christ's positive obedience, as a 

debt due to the majesty of the law. 

46. What is the diief elenient in an atonem'dnt for sinP - 

47 & 48. Prove this from the nature of the case and from tliat 

of justice. 
^9 &50. Explain " penalty" and " satisfaction." 
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51. What is the penalty of the law ? 

52. Is spiritual death part of the direct penalty of the law ? 

53. State the case with reference to eternal death ? 

54. Is duration mentioned in the first covenant ? 

55. Explain the nature and causes of Christ's mental suf- 

ferings. 

56. Describe his bodily Sufferings. 

57. Show that it was not unjust that the innocent should 

suffer for the guilty. 
68 & 59. Have we reason to suppose that Christ atoned not 
merely for sin, but for the special sins of individuals ? 

60. Offer a suggestion as to how this might be effected. 

61. What do we mean by the amotmt of Christ's sufferings? 

Give three explanations as to how Christ may have 
suffered an infinite penalty in his atonement for man's 
sin. 

62. Prove that justice is more satisfied with Christ's suffer- 

ings than with the sinner's condemnation. 

63. How would you refute the theory that Christ's sufferings 

were equal to those of the elect, and that having 
literally bought them, He claims their release as a 
. matter of absolute justice ? 

64. State the arguments for the general extent of Christ's 

atonement. 

65. If Christ suffered for our sins, and we are liable to con- 

denmation, does not justice receive payment twice? 
Explain and refute this statement. 

66. Show that the inevitable penalty for rejecting the gospel 

is eternal death. 

67. What quality must suffering have that is to atone for sin ? 

68. How was this shadowed forth in the law of Moses ? 

69. Prove that Christ was holy in his body. 

70. Prove that Christ was holy in his acts ; 

71. And in his words ; 

72. And in his thoughts. 
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73. Show that bearing snflEermg patiently is a great test of 

holiness. 

74. What is the meaning of merit P 

75. To what is it opposed ? 

76. Prove that no creature can have merit before God. 

77. Explain how Christ can have merit. 

78. State in one word the service which Christ rendered to 

God. 

79. What was its first special feature ? 
80&81. State its second and third features. 

82. In what way does the Father acknowledge the merits of 

the Son ? 

83. What is the last element in the idea of atonement ? 

84. Prove that this holds good with reference to our Saviour. 

85. Recapitulate the various elements which constitute an 

atonement. 

86. Explain the perfection of Christ's atonement. 

87. By what means do we receive the benefits of Christ's- 

death? 

88. Prove that repentance is no ground of salvation. 

89. Show that prayer alone cannot save us ; 

90. Nor the plea that we must do what is right ; 

91. Nor the plea that we have done no harm ; 

92. Nor the mercy of God, apart fi:om the cross of Christ. 
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C|e ^k Sisters 0f t|e 0allegs: 



AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

ninstrating the History of the Waldensian Ohnroh during the Tear 1655| 
when Oromwell interposed on the Waldenses' behalf. 

WITH A MAP, A FACSIMILE, AND FOURTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS ENeRAVED ON WOOD. 
ShoxUir-New and Cheap Edition^ Price Five Shillings. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" The ' Six Siaten of the YaHeys' will be read with interest hf those who warm towards the Wal- 
denses, and the'docnments referred to in the notes and introduction, will afford the reader eyery 
opportonity of verifying the correctness of tiie Mstoricid narrative." — Jihenaum, 

** The author has selected a tale connected with the Massacre of the Protestants in the Valleys 
of the Vaudois, aboat the year 1655, and he establishes his claim to authenticity as re^rds the lead- 
ing historical facts, by giving chapter and verse from well established books ; the plot is founded upon 
a very singular fact, which, from its wondrous originality and patriarchs^ beauty, must enlist the 
interest of the feeling and the virtuous. There were six brothers named Prins, who married six 
sisters, and all of them had numbers of children, and they lived together at a farm in the mountains 
of Piedmont, without having ever made an^ division of their property, and without the slightest 
discord having ever been observed in the fanuly. It was composed of more than forty persons, each 
of whom had his own department of labour ; some in the work of the vineyards and cultivation of 
the fields, others in the care of the meadows or in that of the flocks. The eldest of the brothers and 
his wife, who was also the eldest of the sisters, were like the father and mother of the whole party." 
— Obterver. 

** Whatever there is of fiction in the volumes is of very subordinate importance, and is only in- 
troduced for the purpose of giving greater artistic effect to the story. It is a work ftiU of historical 
interest, while it has all the attractions of a romance. The graphic pictures of Popery, with which 
we are presented in the pages of 'The Six Sisters,' ought not to be lost on the Protesuuit people of 
these realms, and as the Church of Bome is making such resolute and, we regret to add, snocessfU 
aggression on our Protestant territory in Great Britain, we trust that, were it for that reason only, 
lAx. Bramley-Moore's book will have a wide circulation." — Morning Advertiser. 

** The ' Six Sisters of the Valleys' is an anomal^r in the library, for although an historical romance, 
it is characterised by the remarkable extent to wmch the author has carried a license often used by 
the writers of similar works^ but never that we remember to the same extent. We do not mean that 
he indulges the claim of fiction to alter and ideeJize his subject matter^ but the very reverse ; he uses 
fiction only so far as it pleases him, following the authentic records with a rigidity almost unknown 
to romance, and not scrupling to import mto his context whole chapters of pure unadulterated 
history." — Lineohuhire Chronicle, 

* We are at a loss to determine whether we ought to prefer the biitorical research this deeply 
interesting romance manifests, or the cleverness with whicn its striking details are woven together 
and oomp&ted. Mr. Bramley-Moore has managed to give many or the incidents of those times of 
trial a new and more deeply interesting direction, whilst combining fact with fiction, so as more forcibly 
to impress the minds with, and direct the energies of his readers, to the conviction of the necessity of 
firmly and consistently contending for the faith of pure and unoontaminated Ohristianity. The great 
charm, however, of the romance is its quiet unobtrusive purpose of maintaining the cause of truth and 
holiness, whilst the bitter hatred and cruel persecution of the Romanist invaders of the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Vaudois, are rather stated upon unquestionable authority, than held up to scorn and 
execration. In whatever point of view, therefore, we examine Mr. Bramley-Moore's well considered 
and completed tale, we may pronounce it to be as remarkable for the exposition of talent, as it is 
far the manifestation of judgment and good taste."— JBtfU'f Weeldg Messenger, 

I "Mr. Bramley-Moore has visited the Waldenses in their Alpine homesj and instead of writing a 
book to tell us what he saw, that a hundred before him had seen and described, he has employed the 
impressions of his visit in the illustration of an eventful period in the past of the Vaudois, that is 
to sav, he has written an historioal romance founded upon unoontrovertible facts, and he has cheeked 
his gleanings from dusty tomes, by the evidence of his own eyes. The result is a book which will 
be indely read and generally admired. It has a stanmge dramatic interest of its own; we may not 
always exactly concur with the author, but we can never shut our eyes to his great power." — Morning 
Herald, 

« AngUoans will find much in Mr. Bramley-Moore's book to confirm them in their faith, to make 
them more thankftd for the blessings of the English Beformation, to nerve them in resistance to the 
encroachments of Bome. They will find also that the volumes have all the fascination of a romance, 
that this fiisoination is intensified by the consciousness of the reslit/ of the scenes and the inddento, 
and that the whole is the work of one who has been among, and has studied the people of whose 
ancestors he baa written.**— 2!l« Standard. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS— coiif»«««(2. 

"The plot is well ooneeiyed and exaouted— the chanoten are foroiUj poortrayed— the dialogue 
ra^gestive and scholaxfy, and, as a whole. *The Six Sisten of the YtikjB' wul meet with a wide ran ve 
of intelligent readers and admirers.**— Im Lboerpool Albiou. 

" Mr. Bramlej-Moore has oonstmoted a tsle of great interest, and beaatr, and power, and has 
devoted it to the seryioe of religioas truth. For literal adherence to truth, ior skill in the use of 
the materials ready to his hand, for the dear graphio way in whieh he represents the fidelity of the 
persecuted on the one hand, and the Tioes of their perseeuton on tiie other, he dcaeryee ^h praise. 
We know no book in which is more fiuthftallT ponrtrayed tiiat memorable period in Waldensian 
history. We trust this tale m^ soon be reproonoed in,a popular fimn, and onroulated through the 
length and breadth of the land. The book ought to become a classic, for the theme is eleratM, and 
the language worthy of the theme. Our author needs no i^pology, fiv he haa written a rdigioos 
novel, which osnnot but do good serriee, espeoially in these days of indifferentlBm to the cause of 
religions truth. We hearnty eongratulate nim on his suoeess. The work is got tm in the most 
attractive manner, and the many illustrations iwith which it is adorned, drawn by xVicholson and 
engraved Yxj Bheeres, are really of a very superior charaotor."— SMdk*« Herald, 

" This historical romance^ indeed, is a story filled with well wrought pictures, which are drawn firom 
incontrovertible fiusts. It is a work wdl wortiiy of a world-wide suoeess, and we predict it will 
obtoin it."— OUyiVeM. 

*' Mr. Bramley.Moore's woric is an historical romance, but a romance unusually close to history. 
Much of the story is powerfhlly, and much paOietioally told."— 2%e Pre$», 

*' The work has substantial merits to recommend i1^ and is an able contribution to the imaginative 
literature of our time. The story is highly romantic in all its details ; the author is fertile in re* 
sources; he has compiled his materials from documents not easily acoeeeible, and through the thin 
veil of fiction we can read the events of one of the blackest pages in the history of our race.*' — 
Idverpool Dailg Cotirier, 

** It is a moet seasonable production at the present time, and although some may look upon it 
with disfiivonr, we prediet that it will be the mesne of doing good; that it wiU become a popular 
book, and one that will strengthen Protestants in the faitti. for whieh many of our early rerormers 
were burned at the stake. * The Six Sisters of the Valleys' deserves a widely extended dronlation, 
for a two-fold reason, the object it has in view, namelv, the spread of Gospel Truth, and for its 
literary merits. It is a production replete witii word pictures, some of which have been very 
happily illustrated by the pencil of the artist. It must be read to be ftally appreciated." — Bucking^ 
hanuMre AdverUeer. 

" The author seems to have taken great pains with his facts.**— JTZlMfraltfd Zondon Netot. 

" A really good book of fUsHcia/'^JUuttrated Nmn qf the World, 

" The author writes with strong feeling, but still with great care as to facts.**— Do^jr ilTevs. 

" This story contains much valuable information about the dsrk deeds of Borne in 1056." — PrO" 
ietiani AUiamee, 

" The book shows much historical researeh on Mr. Bramley-Moore*e part.*'— Jioftn Bull. 

*' A work written in such a spirit needs no commendation of ours. Enough to say ihat it echoes 
the strains of ItGlton's noble sonnet, composed on the occasion of these very massacres."— AteiMlajr at 
Rome. 

** We have said enough to recommend Mr. Bramley-Moore's beautiflil volume to the attention 
of our readers. Wbether we regard the pure spirit of Ohristian faith which animates the writer, or 
the noble principles of Protestant trutn which guide his pen, we can award no cold or stinted 
admiration of tUs attempt to immortalise the patience of the v andois Martyrs, and to illustrate the 
tendencies of Popoy. The author has consecrated no ordinary abilitir as a calm investigator of 
history, and no common powers of graphic description to the accomplishment of a work whieh ia 
designed to please the flmoy onfy that it may instruct the intelleot and sanctify the heart." — The 
jReeord. 

** Mr. Bramlev-Moore has compiled his work with the greatest care ; his delioeations are abun- 
dantly sustained by his authorities.*'— 2%« Pafrtof . 

" As a romance, in the ordinary sense of the word, this work is likely to be interesting to a verj 
large class of readers."— CZertcoZ Jotimal, 

** A bodk like this might verf fidrly be eritidsed from two stand points : flrstiy. as aromanee, and, 
secondly, as a Idstoricid contribution under the garb of fiction to the literatnre oc Protestant Ohria- 
tianity. Lookin g at tiie work as a romance, we hiave unplied that it possesses many of the requisites 
of a mghly popuhir story, and such we doubt not it will become. But the * Six Sisters of the valleya ' 
has far higher claims upon our attention than any which it may merit as a historical romiBce. We 
thank Mr. Bramley-Moore heartily for the noble defence of Protestaat principles which is contained 
incidently in these volumes of fiction. On man]^ minds we can well ooneesve that the defence will 
have a aeM>er infiuence from being conveyed in so fiwdnating a form. < Some men,' am Lord 
Bacon, ' wiU not so much as lo(Ac on truth herself unless th^ see her elegantly dr e ss e d.* Tnis maT 
he a weakness, but it behoves us to accept it as a fiMSt; and he who possesses the art of dressing Truth 
as elegantly as the author of these volumes has done, deserves our oest thanks for his labour.— -TIU 
81, Jamet'i Okroniole. 

** We urge our readers to do what they can to give the book circulation."- JlrttMA Q^arUri^ 
BevietD. 
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